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Like Old Times 


The art world is vastly cheered by the re- 
sult of the sale of the Burton Mansfield 
Collection at the American-Anderson Gal- 
leries on April 7. That such a collection 
of first class paintings, particularly of the 
American school; should come on the market 
at unrestricted sale at this time, gave rise 
to forebodings among the American dealers. 
It was considered most unfortunate that a 
group like this,—the first of real importance 
in the American field of conservative art 
since the depression——should be offered, and 
estimates of probable prices were uniformly 
pessimistic. 

The night of the sale saw long faces 
gradually wreathed in smiles, expanding, be- 
fore the end of the evening, into broad 
grins. Surprises began early in the sale. 
A mite of a Murphy landscape brought $350, 
at least three times the predicted price. It 
was quickly followed by $1,800 for a little 
Venetian pastel by Whistler; $1,250 for an 
early Wyant Newport landscape, and $2,300 
for “Iris”, a characteristic figure study by 
Dewing. “Is this 1933? Are we back in the 
good old days?” the dealers began to ask 
themselves and each other. Then Homer's 
water color, “Watching the Tempest’, was 
sold at $3,100, a record auction price for a 
water color of his English period; Martin’s 
artistic but non-pictorial “Mountain Brook” 
at $1,250, and Wyant’s “Autumn in the 
Adirondacks” at $1,400; and, again, Martin's 
“On the Mississippi” at $3,600. These prices 
almost brought tears of joy in their wake. 
The $11,000 paid for Homer's “Fisher Girl’ 
was considered highly satisfactory and was 
much above estimates for a figure subject 
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EXHIBITION 
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by this master of the sea. “The Church at 
Old Lyme” at $2,100 was beyond what any 
Hassam has brought at auction in the last 
four years, and $3,500 for “Driving the Cows 
Home” told the same story for J. Alden 
W eir. 

Not all of the pictures, of course, brought 
these high figures, and there were several 
bargains that were taken advantage of by 
both public and dealers. On the whole, 
however, the feeling was general that the 
older American School had reestablished it- 
self in no uncertain terms, both in the prices 
obtained and in the spirited bidding on most 
of the items from all parts of the large 
audience, showing an acquisitive spirit that 
is a good omen for the early future. 


Dead Patriots 


A few years ago an American art col- 
lector, a New Englander, earned the French 
red ribbon by giving some of his treasures 
to France, and on his death achieved Gallic 
immortality by leaving the rest of his col- 
lection to the municipality of Paris. Why 
name him? Let him be forgotten in this 
country. 

And now Mrs. Henrietta Wurtz, sister of 
the late Charlemagne Tower, former am- 
bassador to Germany, is dead and her will 
leaves art property worth several hundred 
thousands of dollars to Mussolini. Included 
were silverware, centuries old, and many 
valuable paintings, including several Tintor- 
ettos, which adorned her apartment in the 
Antici-Mattei palace in Rome. She also left 
$50,000 to Mussolini for the upkeep of her 
collection. 

Mrs. Wurtz, from Philadelphia, will be 
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honored by Italy centuries hence—maybé. 
She will be more quickly forgotten—poor 
soul!—by her America. 


Reflecting Trends 


Under date of April 1, Vesper L. George, 
noted art educator and head of the Vesper 
George School of Art, Boston, sent this let- 
ter to THE Art DIGEST: 

“I note with pleasure the absence from the 
later numbers of THE Art DiceEst of those 
expressions of art which I can only express 
by the word pathological. I would be the 
last one to limit the field of art to any 
particular style or kind, but it seems to me 
that lately there has crept into the art field 
people who are in no way artists and who 
are giving to art a very bad name. 

“To maintain the dignity of our profession 
it seems to me desirable to eliminate from 
our exhibitions and art publications the kind 
of work that brings discredit to our intelli- 












EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 

If a gorilla could paint he would prob- 
ably give us a gorilla madonna, and no 
gorilla would find fault with his taste. We 
would only be startled if human critics and 
collectors above the simian stage displayed 
a preference for the type. As a matter of 
fact, people really like what is like them- 
selves in art. Try this out by assuring some 
smart lady that she looks like the ultra- 
modern art she assumes to understand and 
appreciate, and have a little fun noting her 
quick resentment and unconscious betrayal 
of pose. 
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gence. Whatever may be the personal point 
of view in regard to freedom in art I cannot 
believe that the type I suggest can be any- 
thing but a detriment to the whole art pro- 
fession. For that reason I wish to express 
my deep appreciation and my entire approval 
of your recent numbers. 

“If art can be produced without study and 
without devoting time and intelligence to it, 
it certainly is not on a plane with the other 
professions, which require both. But I am 
one who believes that it requires as much 
intelligence to produce a painting or a piece 
of sculpture as it does to design a building, 
write @ book, or compose a piece of music. 

“Let us help to preserve the highest stand- 
ards of the profession, and not let morons 
ruin our reputation with their atrocious pro- 


| ductions, often, I believe, with their tongues 


in their cheeks.” 

The editor of Tue Art DiceEst on April 
4 made this reply: 

“I want to thank you for your letter con- 
cerning the absence from late numbers of 

Tue Art Dicest of those expressions of art 

| which you term pathological. I am print- 
ing what you say for the benefit of the 
magaszine’s readers. 

“THe Art Dicest, however, has not 
changed its policy. It has not deliberately 
excluded examples of extremist art from 
its columns. It has done its best to live up 
to its aim, as declared in November, 1926, 
to present ‘the news and opinion of the art 
world’ without bias and without prejudice. 

“If it has so happened that there are few- 
er reproductions of extremist art in the 
later numbers of Tue Art DiceEst, it is 


‘ [Continued on page 7] 
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The New York newspapers have been be- “The dearth of foolishness,” said the Times, | artist has provided action. Another picture 
and moaning the tendency of the Society of Inde- | “might be a result of the depression, according | shows the President in proletarian attire sow- 
0 tt, pendent Artists, whose exhibition is being held | to some of the independents themselves, who | ing seeds of confidence from which prosperity 
ther at the Grand Central Palace during April, to | admitted that they were retrograding into seri- | springs up with magic promptness. 
am edge toward the “right wing” in art. They | ousness.” Ernest Guteman, whose troubles with his 
uch complain that the show has gone classical. More than 800 paintings, drawings, sculp- landlord in Greenwich village not long ago 
iece “The lament is heard,” said the Times, “that | tures and other objects make up the exhibition. filled columns in the newspapers, is one of the 
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—— park, before I met you.” And now everything This year’s show has a hero, and he is seen | would look well if erected 67 feet high in 
pro- at the Independent show is declared to be just | everywhere. He is no other than Franklin D. | Battery Park. His model, in mahogany and 
gues as true to name as the ingredients of the land- | Roosevelt, who has inspired the artists by his | gold leaf, shows huge triangular shafts rising 
: scape were to the young man before he fell in | dynamic championship of the “new deal.” One | obliquely from an angular base. 
April love. If a canvas is labelled “Horse at Even- | large canvas takes for its theme these words The two works reproduced here were se- 
tide” it depicts just that—Old Dobbin in the | from the President’s inaugural address: “The | lected because of contrasting themes, and the 
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The Rivera Squall 


Whether the bitter criticisms of Rivera’s 
frescoes in the garden court of the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts are justified or not, they have 
served to stir up in Detroit an unprecedented 
interest in art. March brought 86,522 visitors 
to the Institute, most of them coming during 
the last two weeks, after the rumpus had 
started. This is the largest attendance since 
the new museum was opened in 1927. The 
nearest approach to it was in May, 1930, when 
81,450 people viewed the Rembrandt exhibi- 
tion. The attendance for March, 1932, was 
only 26,244. 

Meanwhile the controversy continues. Mal- 
colm W. Bingay, managing editor of the De- 
troit Free Press, expresses himself bluntly, 
both in reference to Rivera and to Dr. W. R. 
Valentiner, head of the museum: “An art 
director is brought from Germany to commis- 
sion a Mexican artist to interpret the spirit 
of an American city. Why not hire a French 
director to find us a Japanese muralist to tell 
us what he thinks we look like? 

“They say the English have no sense of 
humor, but can you imagine the delight with 
which Punch would receive the suggestion that 
Rivera be commissioned to portray the soul 
of London on the walls of the Royal Academy? 

“True art must have two attributes; it must 
be universal in its appeal and to be that must 
be indigenous to the soil from which it springs. 
Velasquez caught on canvas with intangible 
power the soul of Spain; Titian, that of Venice; 
Leonardo, that of Milan; Raphael, that of 
Rome. There is a breath of Holland in every 
touch of the brush of Rembrandt. These men 
were great because they were natural and 
true to their environments. 

“Shakespeare revealed the universal soul of 
man when he wrote his immortal English. But 
he wrote in the idiom of his day—naturally— 
and the ink of Chaucer was in his blood. He 
saw the macrocosm through an English micro- 
cosm. He could not have done so if he had 
used Italian or French or German as a vehicle 
of expression. Neither can Rivera interpret 
the soul of Detroit through the exotic tech- 
nique of one who springs from the soil of the 
Aztecs. : 

“Rivera could no more get an understanding 
of the spirit which motivates Detroit after a 
few weeks’ visit here with his lack of knowl- 
edge even of our language than I could know 
anything about Russia after a Cook’s tour of 
that country for the same length of time. 

“Do I want the mural destroyed or obliter- 
ated? Bless you, no! Historians in the genera- 
tions to come will appreciate it as a study of a 
transitional period in American life; that period 
before we mastered our national inferiority com- 
plex—that period in which we felt we had to 
bring in someone from somewhere else because 
we did not feel good enough to express our- 
selves. 

“Germany, under Frederick the Great, had 
that feeling. He spoke more French than he 
did German, and Italian music was all that 
was heard in opera and symphony. Anything 
German was considered unworthy. Then came 
Gluck, Haydn and—more especially—Mozart 
to awaken the spirit of a people. They were 
the precursors of Wagner, and a nascent soul 

of music began its domination of the world. 
Such men as Goethe made the greatness of 
Germany, not the Bismarcks and the Hohen- 
zollerns.” 

Dr. Valentiner undertook to refute Mr. 
Bingay by enumerating foreign artists who in 
the past have been commissioned by the na- 
tions of Europe. In part he said: “When it 


































































































































































































































































































































































































comes to really great art, national character- 
istics are of minor importance. Certainly Mr. 
Bingay is mistaken when he creates the im- 
pression that things were different in the great 
art epochs of the past. Orders were given to 
great artists wherever one could get hold of 
them, even when there were plenty of excellent 
artists near by. Canterbury Cathedral was 
built by the Frenchman Guillaume de Sens; 
Rembrandt received orders from the Italian 
noblemen in Sicily; Rubens painted for art 
lovers in Genoa and Florence; the greatest por- 
trait of an Italian Pope was painted by the 
Spaniard Velasquez, though cities like Flor- 
ence and Rome certainly. had enough great 
native painters, and Detroit can scarcely as yet 
be compared with the Florence and Rome of 
the Renaissance. .. . 


“T wonder if Rivera, who has been painting 


for three years in the United States and who 
has enough orders there for several years more, 
will not some day be included in the books of 


American art history, just as Holbein and 


Van Dyck are in the English art histories.” 


Mr. Bingay answered: “Dr. Valentiner’s 


erudite essay is historically faetual, but wholly 
aside from the point I made in my article. . . . 


I am an American-and what I wrote was 
written to the purpose of having encouraged 
an American culture. I think that our art 
institutes have been run in the same attitude of 
mind that prompts the nouvelle riche to buy 
gowns in Paris. An extravagant and silly price 
is paid for the label and not the gown.” 

Clyde H. Burroughs, secretary of the Detroit 
Arts Commission, spoke over WMBC. “The 
battle of the Rivera murals,” he said, “has not 
been fought on artistic grounds. It is rather 
a personal attack by the established order 
against Diego Rivera, either because of his 


sympathetic understanding of the laboring man. 


and the masses, or for some grudge which 
they bear him for an unjudicious public ut- 
terance. Unable to attack his integrity as an 
artist, they try to drag in by the heels his 
political and sectarian shortcomings. It is 
always the hangers-on of the established order 
who are fearful of their prerogatives and who 
are most zealous in its behalf. Fear stimulates 
their imagination and they see bogies every- 
where they turn.” 

“Boiled down to its essentials this art tempest 
teaches a much-needed lesson,” wrote Dorothy 
Grafly in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. “A 
man sufficiently interested in art to expend 
large sums on its patronage should verse him- 
self in art lore sufficiently to appreciate the 
fitness of things. There is little doubt that 
Rivera’s murals are admirable; but . . . works 
worthy of museum presentation may become 
incongruous when presented as murals in a 
period architecture not of their own. The 
charm of many an old world mural lies in its 
absolute fitness for the place it occupies. To- 
day our architecture looks backward while our 
murals smack of the troublous present. What 
we must learn in America is the importance 
of that collaboration in the arts so well ap- 
preciated by men of other centuries. To hire 
an architect with one set of ideas to erect a 
building and a painter of entirely different 
philosophy to apply the murals is to destroy 
the effect of two works of art admirable in 
themselves, but eternally incompatible. . . . 

“One doubts not that the architect is as 
furious as Detroit. He has a right to be. 
What he conceived as a period ensemble is 
literally ravaged by Rivera’s XXth century 
concepts of life. A bull in a china shop could 
be little more incongruous than a mural of 
automobile machinery against a Renaissance 
background.” 





Artist, Teacher 





“Dance of Mary Wigman,” by Boris Blai. 


On April 25, Boris Blai, Philadelphia sculp- 
tor and instructor at the Oak Lane Country 
Day School of Temple University, will open 
an exhibition of his work at the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries, New York. Portraits and 
figure subjects in wood and bronze will com- 
prise the show, which, because of the artist’s 
established reputation as a teacher, aside from 
his own creative achievements, should draw a 
heavy attendance among art educators. 

Joseph S. Butterweck, professor of educa- 
tion at Temple, wrote in the foreword to the 
catalogue: “Variety rather than the adherence 
to a type characterizes Mr. Blai’s achievements. 
‘The Dance of Mary Wigman,’ ‘Dance of the 
Dying Swan, Pavlowa,’ ‘Head of a Boatman,’ 
as well as his busts carved from wood, seem 
to be the creation of four different minds 
rather than one. Large strokes, polished sur- 
faces, decorative designs, academic modeling 
and abstracts have in turn yielded to his 
master touch.” 

This same versatility, Prof. Butterweck says, 
is characteristic of Mr. Blai’s teachings: “Boris 
Blai, the teacher, is as great an artist as is 
Boris Blai, the sculptor; as unique in his 
method, as versatile in his style, and, whether 
he is working with a six-year-old child or an 
eighteen-year-old adolescent, he is successful in 
producing a finished product. As a teacher 
his first concern is not with the material prod- 
uct which the pupil molds out of clay or cuts 
out of wood or stone, but with the growth of 
the powers of creative expression which de- 
velop within the individual. . .. What he 
creates under Mr. Blai’s guidance represents 
an expression of his own individuality.” 





Medford Is Hagerstown Director 
Richard Carl Medford has been appointed 
director of the Washington County Museum 
of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md. He has been 
in charge of the museum’s activities since Oc- 


tober, 1932. 














Southern Prizes 


The extent of the territory covered by the 
Southern States Art League is strikingly illus- 
trated by the eight awards made at its 13th 
annual exhibition, now on view at the Bir- 
mingham Public Library. Two of the win- 
ners are claimed by Alabama, one comes from 
Tennessee, one from Mississippi, one from the 
District of Columbia, and two make their 
homes now outside the South—one in New 
York, the other in Connecticut. 

Karl Wolfe of Jackson, Miss., was awarded 
the Alabama Art League portrait prize of $50 
for “Lady in a Yellow Gown,” representing 
his sitter in a wedding dress of two genera- 
tions ago. Mr. Wolfe studied at the Chicago 
Art Institute, won a French scholarship which 
took him abroad for a year, and returned to 
open a studio in Jackson two years ago. He 
has won several local prizes, and has exhibited 
at the Pennsylvania Academy and in the Cor- 
coran Biennial. . 

The Birmingham Art Club’s $100 prize for 
the best Southern landscape went to Carrie L. 
Hill, Birmingham artist, for her “Shades Val- 
ley Farm,” a local scene. She was born in 
Alabama and has lived there all her life ex- 
cept for periods of study in Provincetown, in 
North Carolina and in Europe under George 
Elmer Browne. 

The water color prize offered- by the Park 
and Recreation Board of Birmingham was 
awarded to Howard Forrest Henry of Nash- 
ville for “Sand Yard on Sunday.” He is an 
illustrator and paints both landscapes and 
figures, in oil and water color. 

Allie Victoria Tennant won the Board’s 
sculpture prize with “Portrait of Frank Klep- 
per.” Born in St. Louis, she has lived in 
Texas for 20 years, and now teaches modelling 
in a Dallas night school. 

“A Southern Belle,” a portrait of Mrs. Rob- 
ert Meyers by Hannah Elliott of Birmingham, 
won the Cadmean Circle’s prize for the best 
miniature. She exhibited in the first All- 
Southern Exhibition in Charleston in 1921, 
out of which grew the Southern States Art 
League. At that time she won honorable 
mention for her miniatures. 

The flower painting prize, offered for the 
fourth time by the New Orleans Garden So- 
ciety, was awarded to Minta F. Garrison of 
Houston for “Magnolias.” 

The $25 etching prize, given by Lila May 
Chapman, director of the Birmingham Public 
Library, went to John Taylor Arms, interna- 
tionally known etcher and president of the 
Society of American Etchers, for “Limoges.” 
Mr. Arms, though he lives in New England, 
is a Southerner by birth. 

Because pictures may be made or marred by 
their frames, the League each year awards a 
prize given by the Farish Art Store of New 
Orleans for “the picture most suitably framed.” 
Nell Van Hook of New York is the winner 
this year with “Bronze and Gold.” 

At the 13th annual convention, held in con- 
nection with the exhibition, the following offi- 
cers were re-elected: President, Ellsworth 
Woodward; vice-president, James Chillman, 
Jr.; secretary-treasurer, Ethel Hutson. The 
League will hold its 14th annual exhibition and 
convention in Memphis. 





Museum Buys Brannigan Picture 

The American Museum of Natural History 
has purchased the painting by Gladys Bran- 
nigan of Mt. Pele in full eruption which was 
described in the 15th February issue of Tue 
Arr Dicest when Mrs. Brannigan held an 
exhibition at the Fifteen Gallery. 
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Critics Disagree Over Wing’s “Cleopatra” 





“The Death of Cleopatra,” by Wing. 


Herewith is reproduced the sensational pic- 
ture which won the first prize in the first an- 
nual competitive water color exhibition at 
Gump’s in San Francisco—“The Death of Cleo- 
patra” by Wing, young San Franciscian of 
Chinese parentage. As told in the last issue 
of Tue Arr Dicgsr the mono-syllabic Wing 
took up art only a year and a half ago and 
has the unusual distinction of selling 125 
works in the past year. Spencer Macky of the 
California School of Fine Arts; F. H. Meyer 
of the California School of Arts and Crafts, 
and Edgar Walter, San Francisco sculptor, com- 
prised the jury. Because of its power the pic- 
ture drew a major share of public attention. 
It was either strongly liked or as violently 
disliked. 

C.-S. James, manager of the gallery at 
Gumps, writes that the consensus of visitors 
to the exhibition was “that the picture cer- 
tainly should have had first prize or none at 
all, as it overpowers everything else in the 
show.” In his opinion the title, however, is 
rather inappropriate. “It seems,” he says, 
“that a more abstract name, such as ‘A Study 
in Blue and White,’ would have been much 
more correct, as it certainly does not represent 
death nor does it represent our ordinary idea 


of Cleopatra. But, regardless of title, it is a 
marvelous piece of figure drawing.” 

Proof (if it is needed) of a jury’s inability 
to please everyone comes with Joseph A. 
Danysh’s criticism in the San Francisco Argo- 
naut. He writes: “We can sympathize with 
the plight of the judges, while we disagree with 
their decisions. It is astounding that a jury 
with as much artistic experience as the one 
judging this show should have been taken in 
so completely by Wing’s nude. Wing is clever, 
but mere tricks are far from art, and certainly 
from the art of water-color painting. In this 
piece at least, Wing’s feeling for his medium 
goes no farther than surface jugglery. His 
brushwork is impeccable—in fact astounding— 
but brushwork in itself is only a means. It 
is like facile handwriting, and must be judged 
ultimately not for its own dexterity, so much 
as for the value of the idea it is used to ex- 
press. If painting is the expression of a point 
of view, then Wing is a sensationalist. His 
water-color is effective, but in a show with as 
many fine things in it as this one undoubtedly 
has, effectiveness is secondary.” 

In Mr. Danysh’s opinion first honors should 
have gone to a painting differing radically from 
Wing’s, a landscape done by William Gaskin. 





Gatchell a Suicide 


According to a dispatch to the New York 
Herald Tribune, Charles Gatchell, well known 
artist and illustrator, committed suicide on 
April 5 in his apartment in Paris. He was 50 
years old. No apparent cause was found. 
Friends who had spent the previous evening 
with him said Gatchell had been in the best 
of spirits. His family life, since he married 
Fannie Kilbourne, short story writer, in 1920, 
had been happy. 

Gatchell studied at the Art Students League 
in 1907 and subsequently worked both as re- 
porter and cartoonist for the Cleveland Press, 
the New York Evening Journal, and a number 
of other papers. He is credited with originating 
the “feminine appeal” comic strip. For several 
years he had been studying painting in Europe. 
He spent nine months at the Munich schools 
before his return to Paris last December. 





Reflecting Trends 
[Continued from page 4] 
because such works have figured less in ‘the 
news and opinion of the art world. I did 
not quite realise this until I received your 
letter.” 

Mr. George wrote back: “Quoting your 
letter, you said: ‘We try to present the 
news and opinion of the art world” My 
point is, these things to which I referred 
do not belong to the art world.” 

And the editor replied: “I would like to 
exercise your freedom of judgment and ex- 
pression, As an individual I am privileged 
to do so, but as editor of THe Art DicEsT 
I am bound by a pledge, made when I 
founded the magazine, to be neither critic 
nor judge. I am a sort of self-appointed 
umpire, and in being fair to both sides must 
expect to be swatted in turn by both.” 
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Here Is St. Eloi Who Shod a Horseless Leg 


“Saint Eloi Shoeing the Leg of a Horse.” German, Late Gothic. 


One of the strangest miracles of the Middle 
Ages is the subject of a small stone carving 
of the German late Gothic period recently 
acquired by the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 
Eloi, patron saint of goldsmiths, blacksmiths 
and armorers, is shown in the act of shoeing 
the leg of a horse—minus the horse. Since 
it represents the flouting of the devil, and 
since the horse eventually gets back the leg, 
the S. P. C. A. need not be disturbed. It was 
purchased from the Goldschmidt Gallery. 

According to the Institute’s Bulletin, the 
story goes that a horse, possessed of the 
devil, was brought to Saint Eloi to be shod, 
and that in order to do the job thoroughly, 
Eloi cut off its leg, laid it on his anvil and 
quietly put on the shoe. This being done, 
he made the sign of the cross and replaced the 
leg, to the amazement of all onlookers. The 
statue probably dates from about 1500 and 
was until recently in the possession of the 





A Collector's Exhibition 


A “Collector’s Exhibition,” which includes 
textiles, embroidery, needlepoint, pottery, por- 
celain, glass, china, linens and other objects, 
is being held at Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock’s and 
Mrs. William Greig Walker’s, 29 East 73rd 
St., New York. 

A feature of the showing is a collection of 
Persian art assembled by Dr. Ali Kuli Khan, 
a member of the Persian legation to the United 
States for many years. Of exceptional interest 
is a group of frogs in various materials from 


Kaiser Friederich Museum in Berlin. Aside 
from the saint’s hammer being missing from 
his upraised right hand, the piece is intact. 
The Bulletin points out that, “during its en- 
tire history, Gothic sculpture in Germany was 
more realistic than in any other country in 
Europe. Even in religious subjects there 
existed always a curious disharmony between 
the exalted nature of the theme and the blunt- 
ness with which it was presented. German 
sculptors are, therefore, frequently accused of 
lack of taste, but . they compensated for 
it by investing their carvings with a vitality 
quite missing in those of some of their con- 
temporaries . . . The museum’s statue is un- 
usually free from the defects of German late 
Gothic sculpture. It is realistic without being 
coarse, and the face reveals true feeling. The 
Saint seems to be genuinely moved by the 
course the devil has forced him to take, but is 
determined, nevertheless, to see it through.” 


many countries, including the “singing frog” 
of Japan, immortalized by Lafcadio Herne; 
also a collection of American pattern glass, as- 


sembled by Mrs. Walker. 


James Ernest Dean Is Dead 


Ernest Dean, well known Toledo 
painter and etcher, is dead at the age of 62. 
He was a past president of the Toledo Artklan 
and had maintained a studio in that city for 
15 years. His widow, Grace Rhodes Dean, is 
president of the Ohio Water Color Association. 


James 


Gift of an Epstein 


The bronze portrait bust of Jacob Epstein, 
presented to the Museum of Modern Art by 
Edward M. M. Warburg, and reproduced on 
the cover of this issue of Tue Arr Dicest, 
lends to the institution’s entrance hall “an 
aspect of wild freedom not to be dispelled by 
the formal discipline of its surroundings,” ac- 
cording to Elisabeth Luther Cary of the New 
York Times. The backward swing of the 
hair, the poise of the head on the neck, of the 
neck on the shoulders, the forward looking 
eyes are, Miss Cary notes, remote in relation 
not merely to entrance hall but to any fixed 
spot in the city, to any fixed moment in time. 
“It is long since,” she writes, “a work of art 
has called into life the sleeping hope of im- 
mortality as this vital piece of plastic por- 
traiture has done.” 

Epstein, creator of the “Genesis” and other 
works which earned for him the title of 
“stormy petrel of the art world,” is now 
being accepted more readily than a few years 
ago. Miss Cary, in pointing this out, says: 
“After the turbulence that assailed the mildest 
spirit during the years immediately following 
1914 sculptural evidence of deep and violent 
emotion became less alien to us. At the pres- 
ent moment the subsidence of emotional excess 
and reaction against it are producing a far less 
moving type of art, especially with the younger 
artists. It is appropriate and desirable that 
Epstein should be represented in the collections 
of modern art if only to remind us that force 
and feeling and shock have had their part in 
life and however long repressed will never be 
eliminated. His art is more than this, how- 
ever. It is cast in the forms and is expressive 
of the rhythms belonging to the rich periods 
of the past. It has mastered ancient idioms, 
but it speaks one language—that of Epstein.” 


Duveen Wing Opened 


The new wing of the National Portrait Gal- 
lery in London, Sir Joseph Duveen’s gift to the 
English nation, was opened by King George. 
The Queen, Premier MacDonald, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Lord and Lady 
Duveen were present. 

In formally declaring the wing open, the 
King said: “The generosity of William Henry 
Alexander in presenting the original building 
to the nation forty years ago is repeated in 
our own time by Sir Joseph Duveen, who has 
added to his many public benefactions the gift 
of this beautiful new wing. The men and 
women whose faces look down from the walls 
of the gallery have a common claim to a place 
here. All won distinction in many fields of 
human endeavor; each in some memorable way 
helped to shape the fortunes, traditions and 
thoughts of the British, people. To reanimate 
the past and quicken in each succeeding gen- 
eration the sense of continuity of our national 
story is the great and worthy trust of this 
gallery.” 

In a corner of the great tapestry-hung hall, 
said a dispatch to the New York Times, Sir 
John Lavery sketched the ceremony, to be re- 
corded later on canvas. 


Sues Magazine for $100,000 

J. Campbell Phillips, portrait painter, has 
sued the magazine Time for $100,000 damages, 
on the ground that proper credit was not given 
him for his portrait of Lily Pons which he 
allowed to be reproduced on its cover. Mr. 
Phillips says he was given to understand that 
credit for the portrait would be given him on 
the cover. The credit notice appeared on page 
37 of the issue. 
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Academy Aftermath | Cleveland Gets Rare Viennese Reliquary 


“Seek and ye shall find,” is the essence of 
Royal Cortissoz’s advice in regard to the Spring 
exhibition of the National Academy of Design. 
“The fact is,” he wrote in the Herald Tribune, 
“that this exhibition, like many another of its 
predecessors, contains numerous rewarding 
items if one is only at pains to look for them 
where they are strewn amongst negligible 
productions.” 

Because the work exhibited in the Spring 
exhibition is usually the product of the studio, 
portraits were present in greater proportion. 
In this category Mr. Cortissoz found that the 
artists gave “a very good account of them- 
selves,” saying, “It is a point by itself that the 
Spring Academy should hold so many accept- 
able portraits.” But the brightest spots in the 
exhibition, he said, were contributed by the 
landscape men. 

Henry McBride of the Sun in a facetious 
mood, borrowed from Noel Coward and said 
the exhibition of “the National Academy of 
Design for Living” is much the same as it 
always has been. “As an antidote to the 
‘alarums and excursions’ of the modern world,” 
he observed, “it is unexcelled. These ‘alarums 
and excursions,’ anyway, have been much over- 
done of late. People act as though bank 
troubles were something new, whereas the ac- 
curate Waldo Emerson tells us that ‘the world 
always had the same bankrupt look, to fore- 
going ages as to us—as a failed world just 
recollecting its old withered forces to begin 
again and try to do a little business.’ 

“So I think the academy is quite right to 
ignore the agitations of the moment.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times, com- 
plained that the atmosphere of the Spring ex- 
hibit was “uncommonly soporific” and advised 
keeping on one’s feet when at the Academy. 
“Relax even for an instant,” he said, “and you 
may be lost.” By way of damning it with 
faint praise he pointed out that “everything 
is just fine and normal . . . there are certain 
really good and deserving things to be seen, 
many things that may or may not be soundly 
academic and a few, alas! that are simply 
terrible, viewed from any angle at all.” 

Margaret Breuning in the Post shared Mr. 
Cortissoz’s opinion about the award for search, 
but asserted that “pictures, illustrative, anec- 
dotal, often decorative, to be sure, seem to be 
the aim of the majority of the artists repre- 
sented, rather than the organization of form, 
color and idea into a unity of aesthetic ex- 
pression. . . . The connotations of the term 
‘academic’ imply the upholding of a standard, 
but the current implication of the term seems 
to insure safety in a completely closed cor- 
poration where no standards or no vitality need 
be considered, if membership is obtained or 
exhibition privileges extended.” 





Turns to Imagination in Sculpture 

Doris Porter Caesar, who is opening her 
second one-man exhibit at the Montross Gal- 
lery, New York, on April 17 has completely 
changed the direction of her work. Two years 
ago her showing consisted chiefly of portrait 
heads with only two or three imaginative 
Pieces, which were singled out by the critics. 
The new exhibit will be exactly the reverse. 


A Tom Mooney Art Exhibition 


Drawings, paintings, sculpture and cartoons 
dealing with the case of Tom Mooney will be 
shown at the John Reed Club, New York, 
until Apr. 22. The artists include William 
Zorach, Mabel Dwight, Anton Refregier, Wal- 
ter Quirt, William Siegel, Phil Reisman and 
Phil Bard. 








Copper-Gilt Reliquary, Austrian, Vienna, XIVth Century. 


A Viennese reliquary of the first half of the 
XIVth century, attributed to the artist who 
repaired the Klosterneuburg altar after its 
damage by fire about 1320, has been purchased 
from the J. H. Wade Fund by the Cleveland 
Museum. Unlike other pieces known, with 
the exception of the Sierndorf paten in Klos- 
terneuburg, it has no enamel decoration, so 
that its attribution is based solely upon its 
goldsmith work. Cleveland’s acquisition is in 
excellent condition. 

Upon a wooden kernel, hollowed out to 


leave a place for a relic which is now missing, 
placques of copper-gilt were fastened. These, 
in turn, were decorated with engraved designs 
and many cabochon jewels. On the face was 
applied a representation of the Madonna and 
Child in low relief. This group is placed within 
a roundel and is profiled against a plaque of 
brilliant blue translucent glass. Above, on a 
slanting roof, is a repoussé medallion repre- 
senting a pelican pecking her breast to feed 
her young birds with her blood, a symbol of 
Chirst in the Eucharist, the Atonement. 





The Allied Arts Prizes 


The general effect of the 20th annual ex- 
hibition of the Allied Artists of America, being 
held until May 1 at the Brooklyn Museum, 
was found far more stimulating by Margaret 
Breuning of the Post than the National Acad- 
emy show although many of the same artists 
are represented. 

One of the portraits which the critics liked 
is “Portrait of Pauline Lord” as Abbey in the 
“Late Christopher Bean” by Nikol Schatten- 
stein. It is supposed to represent the “late 


Christopher’s” masterpiece, which figures prom- 
inently in the play current in New York. 
The jury gave the gold medal in painting 
to Richard Miller for “Cape Cod” and a 
similar award in sculpture to Edward Mc- 
Cartan for a garden figure study. The Lindsey 
Morris Memorial Prize of $200 for the most 


meritorious work in bas-relief went to William 
Chaviccholi for his plaque “Helios.” Andrew 
Winter received the Mrs. Louis Betts prize 
of $100 for “Winter Evening, Monhegan.” 


Forty Years of ““The Studio” 


With its April issue The Studio of London 
celebrates its 40th anniversary in an enlarged 
birthday edition, giving a survey of artistic 
achievement since 1893. In this splendid issue 
the progress of the world in every kind of 
creative design is summed up by the leaders 
of thought of two continents. It constitutes 
a fit memorial to the ideals of Charles Holme, 
who founded the magazine to inspire designers, 
artists, craftsmen and manufacturers through- 
out the world—ideals which are now being 
ably carried on by the present editor, his son, 
C. Geoffrey Holme. 
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“Adolescence,” 


On the occasion of the annual exhibition of 
the Buffalo Society of Artists at the Albright 
Art Gallery, the gallery decided that Buffalo 
needed art criticism quite as much as it needed 
art, therefore it started a contest. There were 
many contenders, but Reginald N. Farber car- 
ried off the prize with a criticism couched 
in pseudo-French. His praise of Anthony 
Sisti influenced Dr. W. R. Valentiner, who 
was called in as judge, to award the high- 
est honor of the show to that artist’s “Ado- 
lescence.” Here is Mr. Farber’s criticism: 

“I am stranger here on veeset to your ver’ 
beautifool ceety and humbly beg to submit 
to your high consideration my humble opin- 
ions on wat in your Gallery of Art ees called 
Annual Exhibit and Face to Face Exhibit. I 
am accredited judge in circles d’arte in Floranz, 
Rome, Paris, ecc., and have seex mons ob- 
served ze belle arte in London where I am 
also become master of Eenglish. 

“Ze factor most remarkable een zees ex- 
hibitions ees lack of originality, weeth wan 
exception, and he ees ze metal breedge par 
Antonio Sisti. He ees peecture een class by 
heemself; strong een execution, pregnant weeth 


Philadelphia’s New Semi-Annual 


The finely appointed Newman Galleries of 
Philadelphia are holding, until April 22, an 
initial semi-annual exhibition of American oil 
paintings, the first step in a plan that is ex- 
pected to lead to a salon of national im- 
portance. While a large majority of the ex- 
hibits this year are by Philadelphia artists, 
there is also present a generous sprinkling of 
canvases from New England and New York. 
The exhibition, open to 300 invited artists, 
was judged by a jury composed of Adolphe 
Borie, Antonio P. Martino, Walter S. Norris 
and Carroll S. Tyson. A $100 prize and two 
honorable mentions, to be announced later, 
lend a competitive flavor to the show. 

Dorothy Grafly of the Public Ledger 
praised the gallery, saying: “This exhibition 
breaks all precedents here in dealer galleries 
and should have the support of the public as 
well as of the artists in its endeavor to push 
the work of Americans. Artists juried the 












Ze Creteek He Peek Ver’ Beautiful Oeuvre | 


by Anthony Sisti. 


_—— 











Tame Russians 


Paintings by the younger artists of Soviet 
Russia differ little from the canvases being 
turned out by the young moderns of any cap- 
italist country, according to C. J. Bulliet, critic 
of the Chicago Daily News in his review of 
the exhibition by USSR artists at the Arts 
Club, Chicago. The qualities that startle and 
amaze, associated in the public mind with any- 
thing Russian, were strangely missing, said 
Mr. Bulliet. 

“Despite all you have heard of Russian iso- 
lation under Stalin, these artists—unfortunately 
—know what is going on in the world as well 
as do our ‘Moderns’ of New York and Chi- 
cago. Nothing startlingly impulsive is on dis- 
play, nothing that indicates the rise of any 
tidal wave that might sweep the world— 
as once did the dance art of Pavlowa, for in- 
stance, or the dramatic art of the Moscow Art 
theater, or the painting of Marc Chagall and 
Kandinsky, or the sculpture of Archipenko, or 
the fiction of Dostoievsky, Gogol and Tolstoi— 
or the politics of Lenin and Trotsky. 

“These new Russians, so far as they reveal 
themselves in the Arts Club show, are not even 
‘native,’ that is to say, they do not derive out 
of Russian ‘motifs,’ either primitive or im- 
mediately Czaristic. They are just imitators 
of the great French and particularly the Ger- 
man ‘Moderns.’ They are better workmen than 
our average American ‘Moderns.’ They are 
about on a par with the young Frenchmen— 
inferior to the young Gcrmans.” 







































meestery, and ze color scheem she ees parfait- 
ment een adaptation to ze spirit. Eet ees on 
par weeth ze best in Europe exhibits. 

“Wan peecture, par title ‘Curls’ (honorable 
mention) geeves ze impression of ze adult face 
een ze weeg. Eet ees bad. Wilcocks ees eendi- 
cativ of wat fotografeek copy can be, so cold, 
mon dieu! Eet ees to weep! Ze Dame 
par L. Szabo she ees fair good. She show 
promees. Ze water flowers par Maude Kimball, 
ha! eet ees laughter! She look as ze cauli- 
flower on wan beeg rampage in ze blue pool. 
For M. Levy ‘old man at ze pianoforte’ I sug- 
gest he utilize live model instead of wan in 
wheech ze rigor mortis ees already far avant! 
He ees like to brake! ‘Maraton Dance,’ par 
Grace Barron, eet ees ver exaggerate caricature. 
‘Waves,’ par M. Beech, ees likewise like glacier 
of what you call spaghetti coronated weeth 
wheeped cream. Ze Heels and ze trees par M. 
Rummell has ver’ bad perspecteeve, wan heel 
he look like ze brass door nob, ha! M. Sisti’s 
‘Horses’ at ze wash ees remarkable for wat 
ees at once life and desolation, ze combination 
parfait of ver’ much alive equestrians in wan 
forsake spot. Ze scene, she live!” 




































$11,000 for a Homer 


Winslow Homer’s “The Fisher Girl,” painted 
in 1894, brought $11,000, the highest price at 
the dispersal of the Burton Mansfield collection 
at the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries, on April 7. This painting of a sturdy 
young woman standing on a mist-enshrouded 
beach was acquired by an agent for an anony- 
mous collector. The 105 paintings in the col- 
lection realized a total of $54,965. Other 
high prices were: 


14—wWhistler, “Venice’’ a pastel, to J. A. Kal- 
man, $1,800. 46—Alexander H. Wyant, ‘‘Rocks 
in Newport, R. I., " to J. A. Kalman, $1,250, 
50—Thomas W. Dewing, “Iris,” to T. B. Kirk- 
patrick, $2,300. 53—Horatio Walker ‘The 
Felled Tree,” to G. H. Parrish, $1,250. 67— 
Winslow Homer, “Watching the Tempest,’’ water 
color, to Scott & Fowles, $3,100. 68—Homer 
D. Martin, “A Mountain Brook,” to T. M. Du 
Bois, $1,250. %72—A. H. Twachtman, ‘Beach at 
Squam, Mass.,’’ to the Macbeth Gallery, $1,100. 
74—Homer D. Martin, “On the Mississippi,” to 
G. H. Parrish, $3,600. 80—Childe Hassam, 
“Church at Old Lyme,” to the Macbeth Gallery. 
$2,100. 88—J. Alden Weir, “Driving the Cows 
Home,” to an agent, $3,500. 




































































Steals Painting, Sells It for $1 


Florence White Williams, Chicago artist, was 
the victim of a thief who added insult to im 
jury. While calling on some friends she left 
her car, containing two of her canvases, in- 
tended for a show, parked outside. The caf 
was stolen. The next day she recovered it, 
but the pictures were gone. An account of the 
theft in the Chicago papers led to the recovery 
of one of the pictures from a man who had 
purchased it for $1. The other, a boat sub 
ject, is still missing. 


show, which holds to good standards 
There are many well-handled and interesting 
canvases.” The Inquirer's critic said: “That 
taste must be indeed outré which is not satisfied 
with something here, for the jury has been 
catholic in its choice and has also kept the 
artistic standard high.” 
















































A Clivette Exhibition 


The first posthumous exhibition and sale of 
the paintings of the late Merton Clivette will 
be held at the Art Center, 65 East 56th St., 
New York, from April 22 to April 29, in- 
clusive. There will be about 25 typical ex- 
amples in both oil and water color. They are 
owned by the artist’s widow, Mrs. Catherine 
Parker Clivette, who has placed prices on them 
in keeping with the times. 

The exhibition will include portraits and 
figures, still lifes, marine subjects and land- 
scapes. 










Chicago Prize Winner to Exhibit 

Nicolai Cikovsky is holding a one man show 
at the Downtown Gallery, New York, until 
April 29. He took the first prize—the Mr. & 
Mrs. Frank Logan Prize of $1500—at the 1933 
annual exhibition of American Painting ané 
Sculpture at the Art Institute of Chicago for 
“Pigeons.” The present exhibit comprises 2 
paintings. 
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42 Bells Give Tongue to Renaissance Craft 


Bronze Bell, Italian XVth Century, With 
Portrait Medallion of Julius Caesar. 


An exhibition, unlike any ever held in New 
York, is being held at the English Book- 
shop, 55 East 55th Street, through April. 
Forty-two Italian bronze bells, dating from 
the XIVth to the XVIIIth century, comprise 
this unique group, which has been lent by the 


New Hope 


Individualism of expression and complete 
freedom from a “community label” are the 
dominating characteristics of the New Hope 
colony, according to Helen Buchalter of the 
Washington Daily News, writing of the ex- 
hibition at the Washington Art League by 
artists who live and work in the beautiful 
Delaware Valley. “This,” said Miss Buchalter, 
“is no ‘art colony’ such as Provincetown, or 
Taos, which attract servile artists, teach them 
one way to paint, then send them back to 
show their wares in New York galleries. 

“The Valley people look on their colony as 
home. Many have lived there for generations, 
others are new recruits who come with their 
families to live and work in this beautiful 
country. ... To most of these artists paint- 
ing is no more important than the garden 
pieces, the tiles, the furniture, the bronze work, 
the ceramics, the textiles that they make. 
But when they do paint, they apply the arti- 
san’s respect for his work. Not one, at work 
in his studio home, follows a certain school 
of painting, or feels honor bound to paint in 
the manner of some beloved teacher. Yet, for 
all their individualism, they have much tradi- 
tion behind them. 

“Of all the towns in this 30-mile area, Lum- 
berville, Centerbridge, Germantown, Raven 
Rock, etc., New Hope is perhaps the best 
known. When Inness, Weir and Twachtman 
rebelled against the precise Hudson River 
school of painting, New Hope became a cen- 
ter of the new American impressionism, which 
produced some of our loveliest misty land- 
scapes. . . . 

: “Altho they love their country, they are not 
m any sense except by residence ‘regional’ 
painters. They seek no ‘Delaware Valley spirit,’ 
but simply go their own way, painting, work- 
ing, as they like. As Peter Keenan, one of 
the older group, expressed it, it was the beau- 
tiful country that first drew him to New 


family of an internationally known collector, 
who spent many years assembling bells repre- 
sentative of the Renaissance or that antedated 
or followed that creative period. 

While many famous sculptors such as Dona- 
tello and Riccio lent their talents to bell mak- 
ing, comparatively few examples of this art- 
craft have been preserved for the world. So 
far as is known no museum possesses such a 
comprehensive collection. Most of the examples 
in the exhibition originally were in the private 
chapels of various noble Italian families, as 
indicated by the armorial devices. One pair 
carries the arms of thie de Medici family and 
another arms of the “Miniato family, which 
flourished in Florence between 1343 and 1530. 
On this bell the maker’s name, Baldo Cortesto, 
also appears, an unusual fact since it was very 
rare for an artist to inscribe his signature when 
a coat of arms was used. The XVth century 
bell reproduced herewith is decorated not only 
with a portrait of Julius Caesar but with three 
smaller medallions of unknown persons. 

One of the bells ig-attributed to the school 
of Andrea Riccia (1478-1532), a master worker 
in bronze. It is similar to one owned by J. P. 
Morgan. On another .the.inscription reads: 
“Me Fecit Johannes A. Fine Ao’ 1543” (Jo- 
hannes A. Made Me at the End of the Year 
1543). Bell makers of this early period had 
a strange and almost superstitious awe of their 
own creations and often had the inscription 
read as if the inanimate object were speaking 
{or itself. ; 


Hope, but the people there that have held 
him. 

“Without indulging in superlatives, one might 
easily call the exhibit the most impressive, cer- 
tainly the most exciting, contemporary art 
show of the season here.” 


Friend of America Dies 

Jean Jacques Reubell, prominent collector, 
famous in French art circles, died at his home 
in Paris on April 3 in his 81st year. He was 
known in the United States as the donor to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1926 of a 
collection of arms and armor. His gift con- 
tained armor from the days of the medieval 
knights down to the. time when bullets made 
it “de trop” and was regarded as one of the 
most remarkable assemblages of its kind in the 
world. The collection, which took Mr. Reubell 
40 years to assemble, also included 93 court 
swords, dating from 1650 to 1800; 26 hunting 
swords, from 1650 to 1800; and 239 daggers, 
from 1200 to 1700. Experts have said the 
collection probably never could be duplicated. 

In recognition of the gift, the Metropolitan 
Museum bestowed its highest honor on Mr. 
Reubell by carving his name on its roll of 
benefactors. 


“A Picture Was Bought” 

Each year the G. R. D. Studio, New York, 
offers a novel feature exhibition. In 1929 it 
was the “Self-Portrait Show”; in 1930 the 
“Twenty-Thirty” show; in 1931 a “Mr. and 
Mrs. Show”; last year a “Decorative Art” ex- 
hibit and this year the display (to the end 
of April) is called “A Picture Was Bought.” 

The object of this exhibition is to demon- 
strate that people other than famous collectors 
do buy pictures. Edward Bruce, George Biddle, 
Elsie Driggs, Jan Matulka and Charles Kaese- 
lau are a few of the artists who are repre- 
sented by “sold” works in the show, which 
comprises 27 pictures. The paintings, of course, 
have been borrowed from the owners. 
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Montross Collection to Be Sold at Auction 


“The Oriental Camp,” by Albert Pinkham Ryder (1847-1917). 


Paintings, drawings, etchings and lithographs 
from the private collection of the late New- 
man E. Montross, one of the nation’s pioneer 
dealers in American art, will go on exhibition 
at the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries, New York, April 15, prior to being sold 
the evening of April 20 to settle the Montross 
estate. Etchings and lithographs by Whistler, 
Arthur B. Davies and Matisse comprise the 
first 23 numbers in the catalogue, the remainder 
of the 71 items being paintings and drawings. 

Mr. Montross, who was born in 1850, in his 
first days as a dealer was concerned mainly 
with the more academic artists, but early in 
the present century he promptly interested 
himself in the younger group of “coming” 
painters. The present collection, with paint- 
ings by A. P. Ryder, Arthur B. Davies, George 
Inness, J. Francis Murphy, Abbott Thayer, 
Wyant and Tyron among the XIXth century 
men whose deaths preceded that of Mr. Mon- 
tross, and Childe Hassam and John Marin 
among those still living, reflects the manner 
in which this dealer and collector kept step 
with the changing art of his day. Cézanne, 
de Chirico, Max Weber and Konijnenburg are 
among the contemporaries of foreign origin 
represented. 

The mystic Ryder, it was said, was Mr. 
Montross’ ideal as a painter. In this sale 
are two fine examples of his work, both pur- 
chased from the artist himself and exhibited 
at the Metropolitan Museum and at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. One, “The Oriental 
Camp,” a little canvas 12 by 7 inches, is a 
softly lighted impression of tents and darkly 
massed trees silhouetted against the sky, with 
camels, horses and a traveler resting in the 
early evening shadows. The other, “At the 
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Ford,” 11 by 12 inches,#fows a man watering 
his horse at a stream near a narrow wooden 
foot-bridge. 

A late Inness, “In the Woods,” painted in 
1891, with beautifully rendered forest trees and 
delicate wild flowers, also appears. A John 
Marin water color, “Fishing,” a sunlit canal 
scene dated 1909, and a small water color 
sketch by Cézanne, “Les Fossoyeurs,” will ap- 
pear among the aquarelles. “Les Chevaux de 
Pline L’Ancion” portrays a pair of horses with 
typical de Chirico flowing manes and tails 
against a background of Ionic columns. Max 
Weber will be represented by two abstrac- 
tions in chalk and watef color, purchased from 
the artist. Lithographs by Whistler include 
“The Winged Hat,” of which only 22 were 
printed; “The Old Smith’s Story,” one of only 
15; and “The Shoemaker,” all signed with the 
pencilled butterfly. The group of etchings by 
Davies covers a considerable variety of sub- 
jects. Among the Matisse etchings will be a 
number of portrait heads with marginal notes 
by the painter. 


An Erotic ‘Collector’ 


C. J. Bulliet, writing in the Chicago Daily 
News, sees material for a detective story in 
“the morbid psychological motifs” displayed in 
the wave of sculpture thefts which has spread 
from New York to Chicago. 

Twice within a few weeks the Anderson 
Galleries of Chicago were visited by a thief 
and both times the works of Harriet Frishmuth 
were selected. The first time a pair of book 
ends were stolen and then a rather large figure 
called “Scherzo.” All three were female nudes 
of the dancer variety. Is it the work of an 
Autolycus bent more on eroticism than art? 
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~ Jewish Art Found 


New light has been thrown on the origin of 
early Christian art by the discovery of an an- 
cient Jewish synagogue in Dura-Europos, the 
walls of which are covered with frescoes and 
the ceiling with painted tiles illustrating the 
Old Testament. The frescoes, eleven of which 
are complete and six in fragments, were painted 
about 244 A. D. and, according to Prof. Clark 
Hopkins, director of the excavations now being 
carried on by Yale University and the French 
Academy, reveal that Christian church art 
borrowed from Jewish pictorial art its style, 
composition and subject matter. With the 
art of the Catacombs, the Dura-Europos ex- 
amples are the oldest representations of scenes 
from the Old Testament yet uncovered. 

The scenes illustrate some of the most fa- 
miliar stories of the Old Testament: the Exodus 
from Egypt and the drowning of the host of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea: the numbering of 
the tribes of Israel in the presence of Moses 
and Aaron; Moses and the burning bush; 
Moses holding in his hands the Tablets’ of the 
Law; the destruction of the idols of the pagan 
gods; the Aaronic priesthood. “It is clear,” 
says Prof. Hopkins, “that when the excava- 
tion is complete—and this work cannot be fin- 
ished until next season—the walls of the syna- 
gogue will furnish us with a set of illustrations 
to the stories of the Old Testament com- 
parable with the illuminated manuscripts of a 
much later date and the mosaics and paintings 
of the early Christian churches.” 

Dura, situated on the Euphrates in Syria, 
an outpost of Graeco-Roman civilization, has 
yielded thus far many rare and important 
evidences of early culture, examples of which 
are on exhibition in the Yale Gallery of Fine 
Arts. The city, which existed for 600 years 
until its fall in 256 A. D., was a melting pot 
of various religious elements—Babylonian, Sy- 
rian, Persian, Arabian, Greek and Roman. Ex- 
cavations have revealed that all these re- 
ligions were represented among the many tem- 
ples heretofore discovered. The artistic tem- 
perament of the inhabitants was such that 
not only the religious edifices of Dura, but pri- 
vate homes and public buildings as well, were 
covered with paintings. 

According to Prof. Michael I. Rostovtzeff, 
“This sensational discovery at Dura is of great 
importance for the study of the history of 
the early development of Christian art. It 
must be admitted that we know very little 
of the origin of the later illustrations of the 
Old Testament, as we see them in the older 
illuminated manuscripts, in the mosaics and 
paintings of the earlier Christian churches and 
in some objects of the minor arts. Very few 
scholars previously even suspected that Chris- 
tian art borrowed its illustrations of Old Test- 
ament episodes—style, composition and sub- 
ject matter alike—from Jewish pictorial art. 
The common belief of most of those who are 
interested in the history and religion of the 
Hebrews is that it was contrary to the Jew- 
ish religion to have its edifices decorated with 
paintings. This belief is contradicted by many 
recent discoveries.” 


Philadelphia Museums Again Curtail 


In consequence of a further drastic cut in 
Philadelphia’s appropriation for maintenance 
of the city museums, Memorial Hall has had 
to be closed until further financial support 
can be obtained. The Rodin Museum will 
be closed except on Saturdays. The Penn- 
sylvania Museum on the Parkway will be 
open on Sundays, 1 to 5, and on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5. 
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A Rogers Gift 


The recent gift of a collection of work by 
the late William Allen Rogers, consisting of 
692 original drawings, 150 prints, and 5 zinc 
plates, presented by Mrs. William W. Buckley, 
the daughter of the artist, has been placed on 
exhibition in the print room of the New York 
Public Library until April 30. This showing 
not only illustrates the career and activity of 
W. A. Rogers, but it also reflects a long 
period of illustrating and cartooning in Amer- 
ica, with concurrent changes in technical meth- 
ods and viewpoints. 

Frank Weitenkampf describes the old “all 
’round illustrator” in the Library’s Bulletin, 
saying: “In those earlier days each picture 
had to be drawn by the artist. Sometimes, as 
described by Rogers himself, it was drawn, 
on a ‘rush order,’ from the original sketches, 
by several artists working simultaneously on a 
wood block cut into section. 

“Tt stands to reason that an artist who 
had to draw a picture, for instance, for the 
New York Daily Graphic (our first illustrated 
daily newspaper), would go to a chosen spot 
some day before the procession was to be, 
and make a drawing of the surroundings, filling 
in the figures of the paraders and bystanders 
later on. Rogers did something akin to all 
this when he went to the sick-chamber of the 
dying President Garfield, to sketch him on his 
bed. One notes that in the sketch there made 
on a piece of a paper bag (shown in the 
present exhibition) the face of Garfield shows 
only general outlines. Naturally, Rogers would 
make his stay in that place of sorrow as short 
as possible, and the face of Garfield and the 
figures of the physicians could be filled in 
afterwards on the basis of photographs. 

“In some of the pen drawings he broke into 
an unusual strength and richness of stroke. 
In the comparatively few of the drawings that 
were done, not with the precision of pen-and- 
ink, but in the richer stroke of the crayon, 
there is possibly yet more vigor, more dash. 
Rogers dealt with a great number of topics 
in these daily pictures in the Herald.” 


England Buys Portrait Here 


The National Portrait Gallery, London, has 
purchased a portrait of Margaret Plantagenet, 
Countess of Salisbury, from the Knoedler Gal- 
leries, New York. The picture was painted in 
1535 by an English follower of Holbein, and 
is one of the few paintings by English artists 
of so early a date. It will be hung in the 
gallery’s recently opened new wing. 

The portrait is on a panel, 19 by 25 inches, 
and comes from the collection of Colonel Wil- 
liam Selby Lowndes, descendant in direct line 
with the sitter. To the left of the likeness 
are the royal arms, consisting of the lilies of 
France quartered with the lions of England. 


Miss Wilson’s Decorative Designs 

The New York School of Design for Women, 
160 Lexington Ave., will open an exhibition 
of stage sets, costumes, decorative screens, wall 
panels, interiors and landscapes by Miss L. 


Alice Wilson, on April 18, to continue until 
April 29. 
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Paints Greece With ‘Disturbing Strangeness’ 


“Cape Sounion, Greece,” 
> ? 


Virginia Berresford is exhibiting oils and 
water colors, reflections of a recent trip to 
Greece and to the south of France, in her third 
one man exhibition in New York at the Mon- 
tross Gallery until April 22. : 

Miss Berresford is an individualist and ac- 
cording to Frank Crowninshield, who wrote 
the foreword of the catalogue, has remained 
singularly uninfluenced by any one school or 


by Virginia Berresford. 


master. Her talent, he says, “a wholly orig- 
inal and personal one, in a curious way com- 
bines on the one hand philosophic detachment 
and intellectual analysis, with the rich and 
sensuous romanticism on the other.” 

It is this ability, in Mr. Crowninshield’s 
opinion, which accounts for the feeling of 
of mystery and “disturbing strangeness” in the 


beholder. 





The Independents 


[Continued from page 5] 

nude by Walter Pach was chosen more espe- 
cially because the public, while it is familiar 
with the artist as a lecturer and writer, has 
not had much opportunity to see his pictures. 

Thousands each year attend the Independent 
show to be amused, but there are hundreds, 
and particularly dealers and collectors, who go 
in search of needles in the haystack—the work 
of young artists who show distinct promise for 
the future. This is the seventeenth annual, 
and many an artist now known to fame first 
gained a hearing at one of these free-for-all and 
catch-as-catch-can exhibitions. 


Asbury Park Plans Exhibition 

Asbury Park, N. J., is preparing for its 
second large art exhibition to be held in the 
new $5,000,000 Convention Hall, from April 
24 to May 1. The display will be limited to 
paintings and sculpture created during the past 
year. Artists wishing to exhibit may communi- 
cate with W. Earl Hopper, director of the ex- 
hibition, at the Convention Hall. 


Prudery in Tennessee 


A nude painting, exhibited by Charles Cagle 
in the annual Spring exhibition of the Studio 
Club of Nashville, Tenn. held at the Cen- 
tennial Club there, had to be draped because 
of objections made by members, as a result of 
which there was much newspaper publicity, in- 
cluding an editorial in the Tennesseean. 

After the picture had been hanging in the 
exhibit for almost a week, Mr. Cagle was 
asked by the Centennial Club’s chairman to 
substitute a flower painting or still life for 
the “objectionable” nude. This the artist re- 
fused to do. He referred back to a nude in 
the previous year’s show to which there was 
no objection because it had won for him a 
scholarship from the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. He consented, however, to drape 
the picture with a sheet. 

The Tennesseean said that “it is generally 
recognized that public morals are not dam- 
aged by gazing upon nude paintings or sculp- 
ture.” 

Tennessee, it will be remembered, abolished 
evolution by an act of its legislature. 
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Many Prizes 





“Portrait of a Girl,” Lance Wood Hart. 


The Portland and Oregon chapters of the 
American Artists Professional League collab- 
orated in their joint second annual art exhibi- 
tion at the Portland Art Museum. The ex- 
hibit was termed “conservative” by the Ore- 
gon Sunday Journal. 

The committee in charge was comprised of 
Mrs. Harold Dickson Marsh, chairman; Stuart 
Biles, Ruth Halvorsen, Evelyn Clogston, Errol 
Proctor, Lawrence King Fraley, Maude Hol- 
lister, Albert Gerlach, Rhoda Hussey, Dorothy 
York. The judges were: Esther Wuest, Win- 
nifred Yaegar and Adrien Voisin. 

Lance Wood Hart was awarded first prize 
for portrait in oil with “Portrait of a Girl,” 
herewith reproduced; second went to Halley 
Johnson and an honorable mention to Evelyn 
Clogston. Other prizes were: Landscape— 
First, Andrew M. Vincent; second, Alfred 
Schroff; third, Millicent Bonbright. Marines— 
First, Oscar Wells; honorable mention, Percy 
L. Manser. Still life, oils—First, Darrell Aus- 
tin; honorable mention, Margaret Sawyer John. 
Still life, pastels or water colors—First, Myna 
Russell. Designs in oil—First, Andrew M. Vin- 
cent; honorable mention, Noland B. Zane. 
Designs in pastel or water colors—First, Albert 
Gerlach; second, Stuart Biles. Etchings—Alfred 
Schroff. 


Another Open Air Art Mart 
Prompted by the success of its first two 
out-door exhibits, the Artists’ Aid Committee 
of New York is planning to open a third 
Washington Square open air exhibit from 


April 29. On April 23 the committee will es- 
tablish headquarters at the Hotel Brevoort, 
where artists wishing to participate in the 
exhibit may register and receive permits. 
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Old Masters Sent by English for Auction 


A sale of paintings from miscellaneous 
sources which is to be held at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries the evening 
of April 27 includes several family portraits 
sent to this country by members of the British 
nobility. 

Included in this group are three fine examples 
by Hoppner and two by Romney, the property 
of Brigadier-General Sir Charles Vere Gunning. 
Concerning them Sir Charles Holmes, former 
director of the National Gallery, London, wrote 
a four-page critique. “This authority, considers 
“Louisa, Countess of Mansfield,” one of the 
finest examples he has ever seen of the work 
of Hoppner, saying that the portrait “pos- 
sesses not only the attractiveness which Hopp- 
ner always sought and generally attained, but 
a power and character which are not always 
evident in his portraits of men, and are very 
seldom found in the women whom he painted.” 

A painting by John Singer Sargent of “Lady 
Lovat” as a little girl, then the Hon. Laura 
Lister, the property of Lady Lovat, is interest- 
ing because of the unusualness of the subject. 
Sargent painted very few children because, it 
is said, he was very nervous and always loath 
to have children in his studio. 

Other paintings in the catalogue include an 
important Corot from the famous Senff col- 
lection, “Morning Fisherman”; Daubigny’s 
“Evening: Ducks and Cattle,” dated 1872; 
Rousseau’s “A Red Sunset After a Rainy 
Day”; a “Venetian Scene” by Ziem and a 
Henner “Femme Nue.” Two excellent ex- 
amples of the work of XVIIth century Dutch 
painters are “The Serenade” by Gerrit Van 
Honthorst and “Portrait of the Artist” by 
Ferdinand Bol. 





“Lady Lovat as a Child,” by John S. Sargent. 


Oriental rugs, including antique prayer rugs, 
together with jewelry, gold boxes, pottery and 
textiles will be placed on display by J. Zado 
Noorian at the galleries on April 22 and dis- 
persed the afternoon of April 27. Several Flem- 
ish tapestries, Rhages and Rakka ware and 
antique Syrian and Roman glass are in the 
catalogue. 





A Free Iceland Spirit 


Kristjan H. Magnusson, young Icelander, is 
exhibiting paintings of his native island at the 
Worcester Art Museum. Born in Isafjordur, 
Iceland, where he now lives, Magnusson has 
devoted his brush with telling results to the 
depiction of the stern rock and ice formations 
of the Icelandic landscape, breaking the sweep 
of the bleak scene with now and then an iso- 
lated house. After finishing a four-year course 
at the Massachusetts School of Art in 1926, 
he held his first one-man show at the Copley 
Gallery, Boston, a year later. 

Francis H. Taylor, director of the Worcester 
Museum, writes: “It is indeed refreshing in 
this day of super-intellectual art to find a 
young painter with the courage and sensitive- 
ness to paint what he sees. Kristjan Mag- 
nusson has not only been faithful to the beau- 
ties of his native island, but has interpreted 
with a broad sympathy the poetry of changing 
skies upon the bleak rock and ice formations 
of the Icelandic landscape. He brings us a 
completely new and unsophisticated apprecia- 
tion of nature, untroubled by the limitations 
of school or fashion. One feels that he has been 
too busy with painting to subject himself to 
the inevitable introspective scrutiny which chal- 
lenges the artist of our larger European and 
American communities; and in this freedom of 
the spirit he has carried our imagination back 
to simpler times and places where our own 
language and customs find their epic origin.” 
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Science at Fogg 


The Fogg Art Museum’s 1932 report to the 
president of Harvard University includes an 
account of the work done by its department 
of technical research in the routine examina- 
tion and restoration of works of art, including 
the methods used for construction and preser- 
vation. 

A device has been completed by Mr. Get- 
tens known as a “micro-sectioner” by means of 
which cross sections can be taken from paint- 
ings. The size of the specimen is so small that 
it leaves no blemish on the surface of the pic- 
ture, but nevertheless furnishes valuable and 
conclusive evidence concerning the structure. 

X-ray research has been curtailed by en- 
forced economies, but almost 400 new shadow- 
graphs were obtained, bringing the total of 
films on file at the Fogg Museum to more 
than 2,500. Of these nearly 1,300 are of Ital- 
ian paintings and 900 are of Dutch and Flem- 
ish pictures. The principal museums of Europe 
and America have recognized the value of the 
X-ray as a help to the restorer, and it is also 
expected to be of great value in determining 
questions of attribution when a_ sufficient 
amount of evidence shall have been obtained. 

The library’s collection of photographs cata- 
logued also establishes a noteworthy record. 
The classified photographs number 91,577, as 
against 67,746 at the end of 1931. 
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Modern Porcelain Bowl. Favrile Glass Bowl. 


The definite change of taste in design 
achieved since 1900 is sharply emphasized by 
an exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, which contrasts the styles of 1900 
with today. Without taking issue with either, 
the museum has placed objects of both periods 
side by side, so that the public may form its 
own opinion. The exhibits are in a most ef- 
fective setting, standing out strikingly against 
the simplicity of white walls and ceilings. 

Various creations of the late Louis C. Tiffany, 
originator of favrile glass, are included among 
the objects illustrating the taste of 1900. The 
exhibits representing the principles of the mod- 
erns are the work of both American and Euro- 
pean craftsmen. The range covers practically 
every phase of craftwork—jewelry boxes, tex- 
tiles, book bindings, lamps, bowls, silverware. 

The accompanying reproductions present 
vividly the contrast of the two styles. One 
shows a modern porcelain bowl (Staatliche 
Porzellan Manufactur, Berlin) side by side 
with an example of the favrile glass of Mr. 
Tiffany, done about 1900. The modern bowl, 


Academy Honors Europeans 


The National Academy of Design announces 
the election of Sir Reginald Blomfield, noted 
English architect; Ignacio Zuloaga, famous 
Spanish painter; and Romono Romanelli, Ital- 
ian sculptor, as honorary corresponding mem- 
bers. The announcement refers to the fact 
that Sir William Llewellyn, president of the 
Royal Academy; Albert Besnard, painter and 
former president of the French Academie in 
Rome; and Victor Laloux, French architect, 
were accorded the same honor in 1932. 

The constitution of the Academy provides 
that “honorary corresponding members shall 
be such distinguished painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects or engravers, etchers or workers in the 
gtaphic arts, not citizens or residents of the 
United States as may from time to time be 
chosen by the vote of two-thirds of the Council 
of the Academy.” Not more than three may 
be chosen in any year. The recipients have 
the privilege of exhibiting their works at the 
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pure white in color, functional in shape with- 
out unnecessary lip, depends for its beauty on 
the simple expression of medium and function. 
The Tiffany bowl, deriving from the morning- 
glory in shape and color, depends for its beauty 
on variation in color, pattern and on the iri- 
descent quality of the glass itself. 

The other reproduction illustrates clothes 
brushes of 1900 and today, the modern brush 
by courtesy of Saks & Co. The wavy linear 
ornament of the “art nouveau” is contrasted 
with the functional simplicity of the modern. 

The museum sums up the exhibition with 
the sentence: “A style of ornament versus 
an unornamented style.” 

* * * 


Drawings by Thirteen Sculptors 
Drawings by thirteen sculptors of estab- 
lished reputation comprise another exhibit at 
the museum until Apr. 25. The sculptors are 
Brancusi, Despiau, Epstein, Gaudier, Gill, 
Kolbe, Lehmbruck, Maillol, Nakian, Noguchi, 
Poupelet and Zorach. The drawings have been 

borrowed from collectors and art galleries. 


academy under the same conditions as the 
academicians. The honor is considered to be 
not only a testimonial of approbation to the 
individual but also a gesture of international 
friendship and good will. Each will receive a 
diploma whose design was arranged by a com- 
mittee consisting of Edwin H. Blashfield, Cass 
Gilbert and James Earle Fraser. 

Previous to the election of Sir William 
Llewellyn, the last award of this membership 
was made to Sir Aston Webb of London in 
1919. Others who have been similarly hon- 
ored are: Leon Bonnat of Paris, 1917; Sir Ed- 
ward J. Poynter of London, 1917; Franco Fla- 
meng of Paris, 1919; and Alfred Roll of Paris, 
1919. 


His Model Spared 


“I’m glad the depression didn’t quite get my 
goat,” said Mr. Lapis Lazuli. “I’m painting 
a portrait of it now for a Bock Beer sign.” 
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Modern Museum Presents Style of 1900 and Today, Side by Side 


Clothes Brushes—1$00 and Today. [See text]. 


In contrast with painters’ drawings, these 
works demonstrate the sculptor’s translation of 
his three-dimensional sense into a two-dimen- 
sional medium, a creation of form through line 
rather than tone value. 

* * + 


Young Middle West Architects 


Ten models of buildings, together with en- 
larged photographs and plans, constitute the 
exhibition of the work of “Young Architects 
of the Middle West” at the museum until May 
7, showing the extent and latest developments 
in America of the so-called “International 
Style.” 

A pre-fabricated house designed by General 
Houses, Chicago, is a feature of the exhibition. 
The enterprise is looked upon by some as the 
“General Motors” of the new housing in- 
dustry. Represented also are George Fred 
Keck, Chicago; Hubert C. Bebb, Chicago; Hans 
Oberhammer, Downers Grove, IIl.; Robert Paul 
Schweikher, Chicago; Hamilton and Gwenydd 
Beatty, Madison, Wis.; and Joseph L. Wein- 
berg and Conrad & Teare, Cleveland. 


A Colorado Springs Enterprise 


The initial exhibit of the Associated Artists, 
a newly organized group in Colorado Springs, 
was held at the Broadmoor Galleries. It com- 
prised 58 pictures by 19 artists. Although sub- 
jects of the West and Southwest predominated, 
the range extended from London to the South 
Seas. 

The ultimate object of the new association 
is to find a gallery for regular exhibits. At 
present, it plans to present a new show every 
two weeks during the remainder of the year. 
Some will be group displays and some one- 
man shows,—to mark “additional milestones 
in the art development of the west.” 

Some of the artists in the first exhibition: 
Drexel Smith, Lloyd Moylan, Boardman Rob- 
inson, John Goodwin and Samuel Homsey. 


Pierre Matisse 
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New York Criticism 


Francis Speight gave a full-length review 
of his painting at the Milch Galleries and 
earned, as usual, the plaudits of the critics and 
the support of the public for his direct, force- 
ful rendering of landscape. That Speight has 
installed himself in the topmost declension of 
American painters is strongly indicated by the 
comments which greeted such of his canvases 
as “Manayunk,” “Manayunk Hillside,” “Be- 
tween Two Houses,” “Center Street” and 
“Cemetery View.” Vitality was the gescrip- 
tive word most frequently used. 

Howard Devree of the Times was vividly 
impressed by the brilliant yet uncanny light 
which diffuses so many of the Speight can- 
vases. “These oils,’ he wrote, “are strong 
in composition and highly individual in ap- 
proach—brilliantly lighted, although relatively 
low in palette. In terms of music they might 
perhaps be classed collectively as nearer the 
lyric theme with variations than the symphonic 
form. Mr. Speight’s lighting is uncanny, 
whether it concerns brilliant sunshine falling 
golden on a green lawn or light diffused from 
skies as troubled as ever overhung Greco’s 
Toledo. There is infused in most of the, paint- 
ings a deep appreciation, even apperception, 
of moods of nature, but it is unmistakably 
filtered through a somewhat recluse mind. It 
is Robert Frost rather than Wordsworth.” 

To Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune, 
Speight’s show deepened “earlier impressions 
of his talent.” This critic noted that Speight 
“has an outlook that remains his own, despite 











































































































































































































of attack characteristic of the late George 
Bellows. What marks his work as personal and 
makes it interesting is its tingling vitality. 
Sometimes I wonder if his energy does not 
threaten to o’er-leap itself. It slackens up the 
carefulness of his drawing. ... I can’t help 
wishing that Mr. Speight might moderate his 
gait. But whether he does so or not, he 
seems bound to secure, invariably, one valuable 
thing, and that is the portrait of a place. 
When he paints his ‘Center Street,’ or his 
‘Cemetery View,’ or his ‘Manayunk Hillside,’ 
he makes you feel that he has got the very 
sentiment of a neighborhood into his picture. 
His work wears an aspect of truth.” 
* . * 


The Bowery of Reginald Marsh 


The denizens of the Bowery, Fourteenth 
Street, Coney Island and the burlesque theatres 
continue to exert their charm over the realistic 
and dramatic brush of Reginald Marsh, as is 
evidenced by his exhibition of oils and water 
colors at the Rehn Galleries. Marsh has 
carved for himself a robust, highly-spiced slice 
of life, full of the physical and the picturesque, 
providing a relief from the Spring harvest of 
dull still-lifes, pretty flower subjects and stilted 
portraits. Henry McBride, critic of the Sun, 
feels that Marsh should be voted a Pulitzer 
prize “for the best exhibition of the year.” 

“Somehow,” he wrote, “the city is no longer 
Bowery-conscious as it used to be in the gay 
nineties when the youthful Harry Lehr took 
the aged Mrs. William Astor to a Houston 
street restaurant and shocked the ‘400’ de- 
liciously for a whole winter. Perhaps Mr. 
Marsh may revive the interest. His pictures, 
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the fact that now and then he recalls the mode 


together with Mae West’s film, ‘She Done | 


Him Wrong,’ may again mass the limousines 
at vantage points along the Bowery where 
life may be observed in the raw. Apparently 
the Bowery is just as good—or perhaps I 
should say just as bad—as ever it was. Any- 
way, it is good in art. 

Margaret Breuning of the Post found that 
the first impression of a gallery full of Marsh 
canvases “is of too much detail and too rapid 
movement,” yet the pictures taken individually 
do not yield such a feeling “for the clarity 
and incisiveness of the design triumph over the 
intricate detail.” Summing up Marsh’s art, 
she said: “It is cynicism, rather than malice, 
perhaps, rank realism, rather than pedantic 
exposition of a tawdry side of life, but, most 
of all, it is good paintirfg and good design.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune dis- 
agreed. “Mr. Marsh,” he wrote, “needs to 
ponder the old maxim of Degas, that you 
make a crowd not with fifty figures but with 
five.” 


* * * 


Curry and Circus Romanticism 

John Steuart Curry, who traveled with the 
Ringling circus for several months last year, 
making a first-hand st@f@y, of the glitter and 
flow that makes life under the “big top” so 
fascinating, presented New Yorkers with a 
preview to the “greatést show on earth” in his 
exhibition at the Ferargil Galleries. To Mar- 
garet Breuning, critic of the Post, these paint- 
ings, with their tang of the sawdust, the tan- 
bark and the feral scents of the circus were as 
a “real harbinger of an urban springtide.” 

Curry, she wrote, has fallen under the spell 
of the circus’s glamour, “but he has also pene- 
trated the character of its dazzling performers 
and limns them with sympathy and under- 
standing; he is a realist who seems able to 
penetrate reality and discover in it the final 
illusion. The surface brilliance of color and 
flashing movement of all the picturesque per- 
sonnel of the circus are faithfully recorded, 
but the artist has not been beguiled by the 
wealth of this material, but has subordinated 


| it to his flair for design. While he has drawn 


on the incredibly pictorial subject matter af- 
forded by the circus, he has strengthened his 
technical achievement.” 

The Times critic, on the other hand, found 
the circus subjects disappointing when com- 
pared with Curry’s Kansas saga of a few years 
ago. “Whatever their good points,” he wrote, 
“they somehow saliently miss the clear, intense 
flame of creative expression that made the 
earlier work so inescapably vital and true.” 

“That we are entering an age of romanticism 
is widely indicated among current tendencies 
in literature, music and art,” wrote Malcolm 
Vaughan of the American. “In the world of 
art the latest evidence pointing in that direc- 
tion is to be found in the painting of circus 
scenes by the brilliant American artist, John 
Steuart Curry.” 

+ - ae 


Edward Laning, Swift of Stride 


The critics concurred in saying that Edward 
Laning, whose exhibition of mural and easel 
paintings was held at the Midtown Galleries, 
has “a genuine flair for mural work,” but that 
he has not as yet completely succeeded in 
freeing himself from the influence of his pre- 
ceptor, Kenneth Hayes Miller. 

Malcolm Vaughan in the American saw an 
advance in Laning’s work saying: “Fortunate- 
ly, Laning strides so swiftly ahead of his 
earlier work that each new painting from his 
hand shows a remarkable advance over the last 
one. What is most gratifying about him is 
that throughout his progress he has used pic- 
torial common sense in his work. His con- 


cepts may not seem as rare as they might be, 
but he knows the ingredients, the elements of 
a picture and can employ his knowledge with 
striking effect.” 


Mr. Laning departs from his allegiance to 


the Miller method in respect to color, regarding 
which Margaret Breuning commented in the 
Post: 
Laning has been a pupil of Mr. Miller, for he 
has not escaped the mannerisms which mark 
the followers of this well-known artist and 


“It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. 


popular teacher. Subject matter is similar, 


approach to it also similar, and treatment of 
form cannot but suggest that of the older 
artist and former instructor. 


But Mr. Laning 
has escaped from grays and dingy browns, 


not into the later Millerite chromatic violence, 
but into a rich and consonant gamut of color.” 


* ce 
Berkeley Williams's Virginia 

In his second one-man exhibition Berkeley 
Williams at the Montross Gallery revealed 
anew an interest in the people of his native 
state, depicting the back country farmers of 
the Old Dominion in their moments of amuse- 
ment and music making. 

Edward Alden Jewell in the Times found in 
Mr. Williams’ work a “fresh, unmasquerading 
interest in subject.” “He likes people and he 
paints them,” he said. “He likes and paints 
the open country, alert to applaud, so to speak, 
its more prepossessing, even its more pictur- 
esque, aspects, yet also not unmindful of the 
fact that a landscape’s character, be it super- 
ficially attractive or not, deserves an artist’s 
close attention.” 

The Post’s critic called it a good show and 
prophesied still better ones to come for the 
artist’s “coherence of statement has grown 
remarkably, with increased power of drafts- 
manship and concentration of statement. The 
spontaneity and freshness that marked his 
earlier work have, happily, not departed but 
render this showing as ingratiating as the 
former one.” 

Unlike Mr. Jewell, who said that Williams 
was “more successful on the static side than 
when attempting to depict movement,” Mr. 
McBride of the Sun felt that Williams “hit 
it off best with his dancers,” having “caught 
the movement and the rhythm of these groups 
very happily.” 

* * 


Eugene Berman Can’t Be Classified 

The phase of revolt in Eugene Berman’s 
paintings, now being shown at the Julien Levy 
Gallery, says the Post, is “a return to emo- 
tional warmth, romance, human dominance of 
the scene, as opposed to abstractions and the 
purely cerebral interest of formalized design.” 
Berman, Mrs. Breuning believes, “realizes the 
niceties of linear arabesque and uses his color 
with preciseness of knowledge of its effect both 
in design and emotional content, but he has 
the imaginative power to invest his work with 
a richness of content which makes a deep 
appeal.” 

The Times, too comments on the “power- 
fully imaginative” works in the present exhibi- 
tion, which attest “in their execution the 
emergence of a talent that will live and grow.” 
This critic feels that because Berman “paints, 
with a somber palette, architectural landscapes, 
for the most part, in which figures or evocative 
pieces of sculpture generally have a place,” it 
is impossible to place him in any category. 
Any bald classification would not “give even 
a hint of the artist’s peculiar power, his richly 
imaginative approach.” 

* * * 
A Critic Submits to Criticism 

Ralph Flint, art critic, in Summer time puts 
the “other fellow’s shoe on his own foot.” 
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That is he-forsakes the literary muse for the 
creative one in the medium of water color. 
Some of his recent works, studies of moun- 
tains, rock gardens, fruits, flowers and rock 
formations, done in California and the East, 
are on view at the Marie Harriman Gallery 
until April 18. 

His critical confreres were generous with 
encomiums, but not to the point of making 
the art world feel that it was a case of “us 
boys must stick together.” The Herald Tribune 
liked Mr. Flint’s flower group, in which the 
artist “arrives at admirable effects, using drafts- 
manship and color with delicacy, getting the 
character of a flower and weaving his subject 
into a pleasing picture.” However, the critic 
was just as vehement in his dislike of the 
group depicting stony stratifications, which 
revealed in his opinion a set way of analyzing 
the material leaving it dry and unconvincing. 

“In the year since his last exhibition,” said 
Malcolm Vaughan in the American, “Flint has 
considerably increased his control over his 
medium. His drawing is at once more delicate 
and more firm; his coloring, clearer and more 
harmonious; his forms, deeper and stronger; his 
designs, more close-knit and compact.” 

* * * 
Bailey Presents the Vatican 

Vernon Howe Bailey, who lived for a year in 
the Vatican and became thoroughly absorbed 
in the scene, is exhibiting water-colors and 
drawings, the result of his sojourn there at 
the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries, until April 22. The Vatican, repre- 
sented by Monsignor Pucci, the domestic pre- 
late to His Holiness Pius XI, was highly 
pleased with Mr. Bailey’s colorful presenta- 
tion, claiming that “no verbal virtuosity can 
ever hope to convey that old-world atmosphere 
he has with unerring felicity expressed in this 
series.” 

The Herald Tribune found that Mr. Bailey’s 
work made a “fascinating panorama.” The 
Sun said: “Mr. Bailey has painted and drawn 
the scene from every point of view—the in- 
teriors weighted with solemn associations and 
resplendent with the supreme achievements of 
master artists, the private apartments of his 
Holiness Pius XI, the gardens, the venerable 
buildings, often from vantage points forbidden 
to most. For, thanks to the facilities afforded 
him, the artist was enabled to approach things 
with much of the freedom of a resident.” 

oe 


Four Painters Get Judged 


Contrasts were afforded in the group show 
by four young artists recently held at the 
G. R. D. Studio, said the Herald Tribune. 
It picked out the sole man in the show and 
termed him “essentially a painter type and a 
poet,” who told his story “with a lyrical em- 
phasis.” The man was Charles B. Goodstein. 

Margaret Breuning, of the Post, praised 
each exhibitor, saying of Mr. Goodstein that 
he had “a great many things to say and an 
almost vehement yet coherent way of getting 
his ideas over.” Honor Springarn’s color Mrs. 
Breuning considered her greatest asset. The 
decorative panels contributed by Elizabeth 
Jones Babcock were termed “highly effective in 
pattern and color,” while Nina Barr Wheeler, 
although an able craftsman, had a “tendency 
to tightness and dry color.” 

+ * * 


Mrs. Bowers Wins Praise 

Harbor scenes in France with red-sailed fish- 
ing boats and Old World market places pic- 
turesquely piled with vegetables and, in one 
instance, pigs, are the favorite themes of Lucy 
Scott Bowers, who was a guest artist at the 
Fifteen Gallery. 

Both the Times and the Post commented 
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Manship’s Sculpture in Comprehensive Show 





“Actaeon,” by Paul Manship. 


Since 1916 Paul Manship has had no com- 
prehensive one-man. exhibition of his work in 
America. Now, until the end of April at 
Averell House, New York, the art world is 
offered the opportunity of evaluating the work 
of this artist. 

One of the features is the model for the 
statue of Lincoln as a youth of twenty-one, 
which stands in bronze at Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Another is a scale model of the Paul J. Rainey 
Memorial Gates destined for the main entrance 
of the New York Zoological Park. The most 
recent of Manship’s creations, a_ celestial 
sphere, which it is predicted will rank with the 


armillary dial at Andover, Mass, as one of the 
most impressive astronomical compositions of 
all time, is also included. 

Herewith reproduced is. “Actaeon,” one cf a 
group of important decorative sculptures. This 
piece with another, “Diana,” forms a pair de- 
picting the Greek myth in which Diana changed 
Actaeon, a hunter, into a stag for having sur- 
prised her while she was bathing. 

The exhibition is presented by the Women’s 
Division of the Architect’s Emergency Com- 
mittee as one of a series of benefits for the 
relief of unemployed and destitute architects 
and draftsmen. 





on the sincerity of Mrs. Bowers’ work. This 
sincerity, as well as a “pleasing blend of vigor 
and sensitive perception,” said the Post, make 
instant impression. This artist, it continued, 
paints landscapes and figures “in big, sweep- 
ing brush strokes which heap up the pigment 


. . . good, juicy pigment and rich color, as 
well as bold, trenchant design.” 
* *« * 


Jacob Getlar Smith Matures 


Jacob Getlar Smith, who is an annual ex- 
hibitor at the American Group, this year 
evinced a less restricted and gayer palette ac- 
cording to the Post. Although he is still a 
mystic, this critic said the artist now lets the 
observer partake of the significance of his 
mood more than in his earlier paintings. 

The general impression gathered from this 
year’s exhibit, in the Post’s opinion, is that 
“Mr. Smith’s work has matured definitely 


since his last showing and indicates an in- 
tegrity and concentration on individual con~ 
viction that prophesies much for later achieve~ 
ment.” 
* * ® 
Fitsch’s Dance Interpretations 

The dance scene and the stage preoccupy 
Eugene Fitsch in his graphic work and paint~ 
ing. His show at the Morton Galleries of 
lithographs and oils dealing with these sub- 
jects led the Post critic to say. that “the artist: 
is more assured in his drawing, more concen- 
trated in his design than in his previous work.” 
“In his lithographs,” this critic said, the artist 
“attains a remarkable technical proficiency, in 
an intricate variation of ordinary formulas of 
procedure. ... In his painting he has made 
a definite gain in the fluency of his brush- 
work and the increased firmness of his defini- 
tion of form.” 
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History in Panoply Parades in Newly Acquired Armor at Museum 


ce ee 


Dress Harness of the Third Earl of Cumberland (1558-1605). 
Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum. 


Four notable specimens have just been 
added to the arms and armor collections of the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York,—acquisi- 
tions made from the Mackay collection 
through: the Munsey bequest and the Dick and 
Rogers funds. Three suits of armor are rich 
in historical interest—the harnesses of Anne 
de Montmorency (1493-1567) Constable of 
France, who helped fight the battles of five 
French kings; Henry Herbert, second Earl of 
Pembroke (1534-1601) a nephew of the last 
of Henry VIII’s queens, Catherine Parr; and 
George Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland 
(1558-1605) satellite of Queen Elizabeth and 
one of the peers who sat in judgment on 
Mary Queen of Scots. Of similar import is 
the other acquisition, the sword of Spinola 
(1569-1630) Italian general who is rated as one 
of the greatest soldiers of his time for his 
service with the Spanish forces in the Nether- 
lands—a career that culminated in the sur- 
render of Breda in 1625, immortalized by Vel- 
asquez in the great painting, “Las Lanzas.” 


The Metropolitan sword, however, is not the 
one delineated in the painting. 

The armor of Montmorency is a three-quar- 
ter length fighting suit, large in size and ex- 
cellent in workmanship. It has long been ac- 
cepted as a historical fact that this harness 
was worn by the Constable at the battle of 
St. Quentin, Aug. 10, 1557, when he was taken 
prisoner by the first Earl of Pembroke, who 
led the English forces that day. The mv- 
seum’s Bulletin points out that the form of 
the suit is characteristic of armor at the period 
of the battle, and that the proportions corre- 
spond to the constable’s great stature. More- 
over, its light weight, around 50 pounds, would 
be suitable for a man of 64, the constable’s 
age at the time of St. Quentin, “since sixty 
years in the hard life of the XVIth century 
usually brought a man close to decrepitude.” 
The Constable Anne, so named after his god- 
mother, Anne de Bretagne, Queen of France, 
was an illustrious warrior throughout his long 
life and eventually met a soldier’s death from 


wounds received at the battle of St. Denis 
in 1567. 

The armor of the third Earl of Cumberland, 
much later in date, marks a sharp contrast 
with the Constable’s, being a highly decorated 
dress harness. That the armorer who fash- 
ioned it was an artist of a high order goes 
without saying, writes Stephen V. Grancsay 
in the Bulletin: “This historical armor, with 
its eleven additional pieces, is the most com- 
plete and best-preserved suit of the Greenwich 
school in existence. Every element is in prac- 
tically the same condition as it was when it 
left the armorer’s workshop, except for a change 
in color caused by oxidation.” The Earl of 
Cumberland, one of the most distinguished 
knights of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, was the 
Queen’s Champion at the jousts and tourna- 
ments held every Queen’s Day, Nov. 17, at 
Westminster. “One can readily imagine,” says 
Mr. Grancsay, “that the Earl wore the armor 
with a natural grace befitting the Queen’s 
Champion; its rich effect was in keeping with 
the splendid doublets and cloaks of the time.” 


Twenty Indianians 


The 20 painters who will represent Indiana 
at the Century of Progress Exposition in Chi- 
cago have been selected by an unusual system. 
They were picked by the vote of 45 cultural 
clubs in the state. Each club was asked to 
select from a list of 143 qualified names, the 
20 it considered the most outstanding. The 
returns showed the following painters “elected”: 

Paul Beem, Indianapolis; Dale Bessire, Nash- 
ville; Ruth Pratt Bobbs, Indianapolis; Francis 
F, Brown, Muncie; Ruthven H. Byrum, Ander- 
son; V. J. Cariani, Nashville; Randolph Coats, 
Indianapolis; Homer Davisson, Fort Wayne; 
William Forsyth, Indianapolis; Alexis Jean 
Fournier, South Bend; Marie Goth, Indian- 
apolis; Carl Graf, Nashville; L. O. Griffith, 
Nashville; Joseph Henninger, Indianapolis; 
George Mess, Indianapolis; Frederick Polley, 
Indianapolis; Reynolds Selfridge, Indianapolis; 
Lucy Taggart, Indianapolis; Will Vawter, Nash- 
ville; and William K. Williams, Nashville. 

Each has been asked to send paintings of 
his own choice to a preliminary exhibition to 
be held at the John Herron Art Institute, May 
1 to 20. Then 20 canvases, one from each, 
will be chosen by a jury to be announced later 
by Richard Lieber, director of the Indiana Com- 
mission for the Century of Progress. Later 
there will be a rotation of displays which will 
put on view at the exposition the arts and 
crafts of many Hoosier artists. 


Will Disperse Statuary Hall 


Because their weight is endangering the 
foundations, Congress has authorized the “re- 
location” of the effigies that fill Statuary Hall 
in the Capitol—two “favorite sons” for each 


state. It is proposed to stretch them out 
along the ground floor corridor that extends 
the whole length of the building. The statues 
mainly are typical of America’s “memorial art,” 
which makes hideous many cities. However, 
the authorities have not been impressed by the 
suggestion of one art lover than an abandoned 
coal mine be obtained for their accommodation. 

The various state legislatures did some queer 
things in picking the “famous men” to be hon- 
ored in Statuary Hall. When Virginia selected 
George Washington and Robert E. Lee her 
choice was understandable, but few persons 
ever heard of West Virginia’s John E. Kenna 
and Francis E. Pierpont, Arkansas’s Uriah M. 
Rose and James P. Clarke, or North Carolina’s 
Z. B. Vance and C. P. Aycock. 
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The Kansas Co-Ed 





Scholarship Trophy, by Bruce Moore. 


In selecting a permanent scholarship trophy 
to be competed for annually by members of 
the Women’s Pan-Hellenic council at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kan., the council 
decided to get away from the array of cups 
and plaques, which usually are offered in such 
competitions and obtain a distinctive trophy 
which would be a source of pride to the col- 
lege and state as a whole, as well as to the 
organization winning it. 

A Kansas sculptor, Bruce Moore of Wichita, 
was commissioned to design the award—a 
bronze statuette to typify the college woman. 
Requirements were that it express not only the 
ambition for high scholarship, but a whole- 
some interest in athletics and a desire to be 
of service to others. 

The statuette is 20 inches high, and mounted 
on a walnut base built in the college shops. 
The base bears a plaque, on which will be 
engraved each year the name of the sorority 
placing highest, as a group, in scholastic stand- 
ing for the year. The trophy will be kept 
permanently on display in the college library, 
rather than being taken to the house of the 
winning group. 

The Pi Beta Phi sorority—the latest win- 
ner—will be the first to have its name en- 
graved on the plaque. 





Honolulu Museum Bulletin 


The Honolulu Academy of Arts has been 
progressing steadily to the status of a large 
museum. Now it has begun the publication of 
an official Bulletin, whose first number com- 
pares in size and appearance with the monthly 
publications of American mainland museums. 

This issue contains descriptions of the latest 
accessions of ancient sculptures to the Acad- 
emy’s collection. Among these are an Egyptian 
relief dating from 2500 B. C.; two reliefs from 
the ceiling of the T’ien Lung Shan temple 
cave and two Hellenistic bas-reliefs. 
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Boiling Down Process at Wisconsin Annual 


Due to the jury’s limitation of each artist’s 
representation to a single example in the 20th 
Annual Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors Ex- 
hibition being held at the Milwaukee Art In- 
stitute through April, the total of works is 
smaller, but the number of exhibitors is 50 
percent greater. The diversity of the work, 
according to the Milwaukee Journal, has pro- 
portionately increased and the 124 pieces which 
serve as an index of Wisconsin art “constitute 
an arresting show from many standpoints.” 

The jury of selection and award comprised 
Wilbur Peat of Indianapolis and Stefan Hirsch 
of New York. It awarded the Milwaukee Art 
Institute medal and first prize in painting to 
Robert Schellin for “Minerva.” Sylvester Jerry, 
director of the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Art Insti- 
tute, received the Milwaukee Journal purchase 
prize for his still life, which will go to the 
Milwaukee public schools. Other awards in 
painting were: Water color purchase prize, to 
Edward Franz for a still life; the Conrad E. 
Patzer Memorial purchase prize, to Samuel 
Gantz for “Winter Harmony”; Wisconsin 
Painters and Sculptors prize for oil painting, 
to Charles W. Thwaits for “Portrait”; Painters 
and Sculptors prize for water color, to Gordon 
Borchardt for “Docks at Becher Street” and 
the Painters and Sculptors prize for black and 
white, to Frederick Logan for “Crossroads, 
Church.” 

In the sculpture section, Forrest Stark took 
first honors for his head, “David Jung.” 

Beulah Donohue writing in the Milwaukee 





“Minerva,” by Robert Schellin. Awarded the 
Milwaukee Art Institute Medal. 


Sentinel called the exhibit at the Art Institute 
the finest held in years, saying: “In the oils 
especially, not only are our better known state 
artists represented by work which shows them 
at their best, but all the new names are those 
of artists who, judging by the canvases shown, 
have a fine future ahead of them.” 





Leonardo on the Stage 


That very versatile, figure of Renaissance 
Italy, Leonardo da,-Vinci, who has been the 
subject of many learned treatises by literary 
savants as well as psychoanalysts, is about to 
be portrayed on the stage. On April 24 a 
play, “Leonardo da Vinci,” written by Maurice 
Gnesin, up to now a director only, will have its 
first presentation at the Goodman Theatre, 
Chicago, which is an auxiliary of the Art In- 
stitute. Gnesin says his play is rigorously his- 
torical in its essence, but admits a certain 
amount of invention which, if not altogether 
historical, is not in contradiction with known 
significant facts. 

“Leonardo da Vinci” will be given on the 
nights of April 24, 25, 26 and 27, with matinees 
on the 27th and 28th. If the play lives up to 
expectations, perhaps it may be available 
throughout the country for performances “by 
and for” artists. 


Westport’s ‘Home Market” 


The Westport colony of artists is planning 
the second season of the Westport Artists’ 
Home Market, opening May 13 at the Edward 
C. Nash homestead on the Boston Post Road. 

Officers for 1933 are Harry Townsend, chair- 
man; Mrs. Ellin Heath, vice-chairman; Mrs. 
Sylvia Fuller, secretary and Mrs. Marjorie 
Schuyler. Among the better known artists in 
the enterprise are Remington Schuyler, Everett 
Shinn, John Held, Jr., Rose O’Neil and Laura 
Gardin Fraser. 

The market, designed to aid artists during 
the depression, with both cash and commodi- 
ties accepted as payment for pictures, was a 
decided success last season. 


Toledo Artists Exhibit 


The Toledo Federation of Art Societies is 
holding its 15th annual exhibition at the To- 
ledo Museum through April. Included are 
oils, water colors, prints, drawings and pottery. 


‘From Realism to Surrealism” 


The whole mezzanine floor of the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, beginning April 17, will 
be devoted to the sixth in the series of group 
exhibitions organized by Robert Ulrich Godsoe 
in various New York hotels as part of his 
campaign for the recognition of important but 
little known American artists. 

The show, comprising more than 100 paint- 
ings by thirty-five artists, will constitute a 
survey .of modern art influences. Mr. Godsoe 
terms it a group exhibition of American paint- 
ings “from Realism to Surrealism” and pre- 
dicts that this show will be remembered as 
“a second and much needed, if much smaller, 
Armory show.” 

Those exhibiting are: Alfred Maurer, Esther 
Pressoir, Bumpei Usui, Gordon Samstag, Helen 
McAuslan, Isami Doi, Thomas Nagai, William 
F. Waltemath, Samuel Brecher, Pino Janni, 
Kenneth Don Rosevear, Harrison Knox, Oronzo 
Gasparo, Enzo Baccante, Margaret Brisbine, 
Archie Sinclair, T. Willman, Paula Rosen, 
Charles Harsanyi, Geri Pine, Aaron Berkman, 
Adolph Gott, Ann Mantell, Louis G. Ferstadt, 
Helen West Heller, Kenneth B. Loomis, Leslie 
Powell, Gershon Benjamin, Mary E. Hutchin- 
son, F. Richarson Murray and Don Forbes. 








WATER COLORS 
BLACK AND WHITES 
® 


44th Annual Exhibition 
NEW YORK WATER COLOR CLUB 
at the 
Fine Arts Building 


215 West 57th Street 
New York 


APRIL 21 to MAY 5 
DAILY, 10 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
SUNDAY, 1 to 6 P. M. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old 
Fogg Museum Now Has Matchless Gift 


es 


“Mitsuke Ford on the Tokaido Road,” by Hiroshige. 


The Japanese prints collected by Arthur B. 
Duel of New York, nearly 4,000 in number, 
which have been recently given to the Fogg 
Museum by a group of anonymous donors, 
may be said to amount to the foundation of a 
sub-department in the institution. Many of 
the prints are very rare and of great value. 
They come fully catalogued and accompanied 
by a small library bearing on them. Consider- 
ing the small collection previously given by Dr. 
Denman W. Ross, the museum now has a body 
of material for the study of Japanese culture 
whose scope and importance is yet to be fully 
realized. Many exhibitions are being planned 
from this abundant store. 

Langdon Warner, keeper of the Oriental de- 
partment, writes in the museum’s Bulletin of 
the social conditions that brought forth these 
masterpieces of the printmakers art—made pos- 
sible only through the development of middle 
class patronage: “I find myself resenting the 
common point of view concerning Japanese 
prints—that they form a body of quaintly 
beautiful material hardly understandable by 
modern westerners, and that they are to be 
gazed at for their decorative value on the 
museum walls and then relegated to the spe- 
cialist to be interpreted for the benefit of an 
interested few. They have been admired vari- 
ously as theatrical posters, colored broadsides 
and purely decorative patterns—all of which 
descriptions are true enough, but utterly fail 
to convey their true significance. 

“In reality a fair estimate of the Ukiyo-ye 


THE PRINT CORNER 


Hingham Center, Massachusetts 


announces 


THIRTEEN NEW LITHOGRAPHS 
by 
THOMAS HANDFORTH 


Scenes from Chinese life, the fruit of two 
years residence in Peiping. The first new 
publication by this artist since 1930; edi- 
tions unusually small. 

Priced, with one exception, at $15.00 
Subscriptions or requests for Handforth ex- 
hibitions should be addressed to the 


Director, Mrs. Charles Whitmore 


movement (the art of this fleeting world), of 
which color prints make an important part, 
would reveal the fact that here one of the 
profoundly significant expressions of the art 
of the world was produced. During the cen- 
tury and a half before 1850 social conditions 
limited the subjects of this popular school to 
a realm below the noble heights of religious 
art, and its character wa$ often that of a cheap 
book illustration or of an ephemeral poster. 
But so sound was the artistic tradition and 
so sensitive were the craftsmen to their patron’s 
demands that the result was of permanent 
value. To understand the paintings of this 
school and particularly the prints which con- 
cern us one must know something of those 
patrons and of their demands on the crafts- 
men. 

“Yedo, the modern Tokyo, was the home of 
the Ukiyo-ye artist. While the Shogun’s court 
in the centre of the town preserved, somewhat 
feebly, the elder schools of painting and sculp- 
ture it was oblivious of the life of the common- 
ers in the teeming city about it. Japan, forced 
inward on itself by the national policy of iso- 
lation, developed as rich a life for the towns- 
man as we know anywhere at any period. Per- 
haps its most perfect expression is to be found 
in that branch of Ukiyo-ye produced by the 
block-print makers. Shopkeepers waxed af- 
fluent but were denied the social recognition 
that Venice afforded—‘where the merchants 
were the kings.’ 

“In the great temple yards peep-shows and 
puppet shows, wrestlers and bawdy-players set 
up their tents, and cheap-jack venders bawled. 
Also the popular theatre had become an in- 
situation almost over night so that playwrights 
and actors were elevated to the dizzy heights 
of our motion picture stars. It was the print 
maker who made portraits of all these and 
sold them by the hundred to the theatre en- 
thusiasts. But in the theatres no gentlefolk 
came to mingle with the commoners and these 
actor prints, bearing the stigma of their low 
origin, were never recognized. If some mad 
Prince and his Poins came out disguised for 
a lark it is not on record that they were 
interested in ‘penny plain and tuppence col- 
ored’ being hawked about the theatre quarter. 

“On this background of wealth and inherited 


and Modern 


of Japanese Prints 


artistry, while the aristocracy held aloof, the 
despised tradesman and his gang of prentices 
patronized the crafts, which were more vigorous 
than ever before. Certainly they had never 
been so closely coupled with the life and fash- 
ions of the vulgar. Humble craftsmen in the 
past had politer patrons; their own kind had 
never afforded such luxury. It is to the greater 
honor of Japanese character that the result of 
the new patronage was not immediate de- 
gradation. Taste was still the great national 
asset. Mean and ignoble themes were vividly 
and directly used but, so noble was the ex- 
ecution and so high was the tradition of the 
craftsmen’s guilds, that a Japanese wood-block 
print in colors, chosen almost at random from 
the work of a century and a half remains as a 
model of composition and line and color har- 
mony. It is conservative to say that, ‘in the 
field of color printing, nothing has been done 
in Europe to match the work of the Japanese 
for adequate understanding of medium and for 
masterly draughtsmanship.” 


A $500 Print Prize 


The Chicago Society of Etchers is offering 
a prize of $500 for a plate made of any part 
of the Century of Progress Exposition within 
the boundaries of the grounds, to be used as 
the society’s 1933 presentation print to its as- 
sociated members. The stipulations follow: 

The plate may be an etching, drypoint or 
aquatint. Only active members of the society 
may compete. More than one plate may be 
submitted. The plate should not be larger 
than 10 by 14. The prize will be paid upon 
acceptance of the plate which will become the 
property of the society and cancelled after 
printing. A proof must be submitted to the 
executive board by Sept. 1. All proofs sub- 
mitted will remain the property of the society 
to form a portfolio of subjects of the fair, and 
for probable exhibition. The plate accepted 
will be printed by the society, signed by the 
artist and distributed to associate members, to- 
gether with a foreword telling about the artist 
and his print. 

For further information address: Mrs. 
Bertha E. Jaques, secretary and treasurer, Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers, 4316 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago. 


Northwest Printmakers’ Prizes 
The following purchase prizes have been 
awarded from the fifth annual exhibition of 
the Northwest Printmakers, held in the Henry 


Gallery in Seattle: “Christ au Jardin des 
Oliviers,” a wood cut by Louis Bouquet; “The 
Tornado,” a lithograph by John Steuart Curry; 
“Tpswick Barne,” an example of Thomas 
Nason’s wood cutting; “Fish Dock, Monterey,” 
a block print by Helen Rhodes; and William 
Harold Smith’s “Nude,” also a block print. 

These five prints will augment the fine col- 
lection which the Northwest Printmakers are 
carefully assembling. The exhibition will be 
held over for a showing at the new Seattle 
Art Museum this Summer. In the future the 
organization will have its headquarters in the 
museum building. 


Simplification 
“Some people live and learn,” said Mr. Lapis 
Lazuli, the artist, “but for a long time now 
I’ve been simply learning.” 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 
30 Riggs’ Prize Fight Lithographs Are Sold 


How About Your 


Fine Prints is the house organ of the Alden 
Galleries, Kansas City. In the March number 
its editor, J. H. Bender, published a list of 20/ 
questions and offered any $50 print in the 
galleries to the first person who would send in 
the 20 correct answers. Many readers of Tue 
Arr Dicest will want (as a test) to try the 
solutions. The questions are presented below. 
As soon as Mr. Bender announces the answers, 
Tue Art Dicesr will print them, and readers 
who apply to themselves the test can “check” 
their answers: Here they are: 


1. Name the famous 18th Century engraver 
who was born in Italy, lived most of his life 
in England and died in Spain. 

2. Name the English etcher who made a trans- 
lation of the “Eclogues of Virgil.’ 

3. Name the etcher who sold his plates to his 
king in order to escape the inquisition. 

4. With which artist do you associate the 
name of Breestraat? 

5. Which artist does the town Newcastle-on- 
the-Tyne bring to mind? 

6. Name the 18th Century artist who is as 
famous for his poetry as for his engravings. 

7. Name the 19th Century artist who became 
famous as an etcher after he reached the retire- 
ment age as an army surgeon. 

8. Name the 19th Century French artist who 
died in the mad house at Charenton. 

9. Name the engraver that the title Liber 
Veritatis brings to mind. 

10. Name the artist who made an etching that 
tradition associates with a pot of mustard. 

11. Name the English engraver who accumulated 
a sizable collection of prints by stealing them 
from the British museum. 

12. Name the artist who first engraved a com- 
plete portrait with one continuous line. 

13. Name the Italian engraver who met his 
future wife on the street and proposed to her 
on the spot. 

14. With which artist do you associate the name 
Pirkheimer? 

15. Name the English army captain who cut 
a very famous plate into four pieces and sold 
proofs from each section. 

16. Who was the most active private collector 
of prints in France in the 18th Century? 

17. Name a famous artist who was left handed 
and wrote from right to left. 

18. Name the English engraver who according 
to tradition fired a cannon from the roof of his 
house whenever he finished a plate, 

19. Name the artist who gave each purchaser 
of one of his etchings a small etched portrait of 
two asses as a receipt. 

20. Name the 15th Century Italian engraver who 
is given an important place in all large print 
collections and yet made but one plate. 


In the meantime, public libraries, museums 
and madhouses will please report any -undue 
activities either to Mr. Bender or Tue Art 
Dicest. 


Flexibility in Monotypes 

Monotypes resemble mezzotints in effect, but 
because only one print can be obtained from 
each painted plate the method has been con- 
sidered hardly worth while by most artists and 
usually has been employed only for amusement. 
Ot Schmidt, Philadelphia artist, however, has 
worked diligently and experimented for a num- 
ber of years in this medium. Until April 22 
he is showing a group of monotypes in black 
and white at the Warwick Galleries, Phila- 
delphia. 

Schmidt’s purpose in exhibiting the collec- 
tion is to demonstrate and further advance 
the technique of the monotype print as a 
medium of artistic expression. He feels that 
the charm and individuality displayed by the 
monotype are especially adapted to future art 
and ‘decoration. His works are said to reflect 
an entirely new note in which greater flexibility 
plays a part. 


Kerr Eby at National Gallery 
Kerr Eby’s etchings and drypoints are being 
shown at the United States National Museum, 
Division of Graphic Arts, until April 23. 


“On the \Ropes.” Lithograph by Robert Riggs. 


Robert Riggs’ exhibit of prize fight litho- 
graphs has created so much interest in New 
York that the Rehn Galleries have decided to 
extend it to Aprif*22, More than 50 prints 
from the 10 subjects have been sold. The 
buyers include several museums on the West 
Coast, in the Middle West and in New Eng- 
land, as well as private collectors and even 


Smedley Is Shown 


The first showing of a collection of draw- 
ings in pen and ink and water color by the 
late William T. Smedley from its newly formed 
Cabinet of American Illustration will open on 
April 17 at the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington for an indefinite period. 

These drawings, which were the gift of Mrs. 
Smedley and were the first received by the 
Library for its new collection, were made for 
reproduction as illustrations in various books 
and magazines. 

William T. Smedley was born in 1858 in 
Chester County, Pa. He studied engraving in 
Philadelphia and art at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy. Subsequently he studied in New York 
and in Paris under Jean Paul Laurens. In 
1880 he opened a studio in New York and 
thenceforth was actively engaged as illustrator 
for Harper’s and other standard periodicals. 
At the instigation of the Governor-General, 
the Marquis of Lonre, Smedley journeyed 
through Canada in 1882, preparing illustra- 
tions for “Picturesque Canada.” He made sev- 
eral sketching tours in the United States and 
in 1890 around the world. 

Smedley was considered one of the greatest 
of the “Golden Age of American Illustration,” 
for he could depict high and low life with 
equal skill. His illustrations for Charles Dudley 
Warner’s “Golden House” and William Dean 
Howells’ “Their Silver Wedding Journey” are 
cited as successful examples in the one case, 
and those for Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ “Ma- 
donna of the Tubs” and Bret Harte’s “Pros- 
per’s Old Mother” in the other. 


artists. The three lithographs which have 
shown the widest appeal are “Corner No. 1,” 
“In this Corner” and “On the Ropes.” The 
latter, which is herewith reproduced, leads in 
number of sales, with nearly half of the edition, 
which is limited to 50, exhausted. 

In its 1st April number Tue Arr Dicest 
mentioned the difference of opinion among the 
critics as to whether Mr. Riggs was an in- 
dividualist or another George Bellows. Although 
one example is not a fair basis on which to 
render judgment, readers may now make their 
own decision as to which view should “take 
the count.” 
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For Investment 


The American Book Collector has at various 
times stressed the importance of rare books 
and manuscripts as an investment; at other 
times it has remarked that certain classes of 
books have “gone to smash” so far as prices 
are concerned. Reconciling these two state- 
ments, Charles F. Heartman, the editor, points 
out in the April number that investments have 
been often confused with speculation; that the 
first requisite of an investment is surplus 
money; and that the second requisite is a 
sound knowledge of whatever is bought, be it 
commodities, stocks or books. 

Touching on the parallel of the stock market 
with the book market, Mr. Heartman writes: 
“Real collectors, with a thorough knowledge 
of the historical sequences of bibliophilism, who 
took a certain amount of surplus money (which 
they were reasonably sure was not needed sud- 
denly or urgently), and who bought books and 
fine manuscripts, always sure of themselves in 
the selection of a subject as well as an in- 
dividual item, have certainly nothing to feel 
sorry for today. On the other hand, those who 
embarked on this collecting game because it 
was a fad or because smart alecks told them 
how they could clean up are in the same 
position today as gamblers in the stock mar- 
ket. They did not buy books because they 
knew what was intrinsically sound but because 
a world wide propaganda had enticed them 
into the belief that a book or manuscript pur- 
chased today could be sold next week at a 
good profit. The propaganda which was dis- 
pensed by the market manipulators in the 
book game did not differ at all from the propa- 
ganda which emanated from Wall Street. . . . 

“Emphatically it can and must be stated that 
books and manuscripts are the finest form of 
investment providing one goes about it as out- 
lined earlier in this editorial. I am fully con- 
vinced that there are many collectors who 
do not give a hoot for an investment when 
they buy books and I have nothing against 
these men. In fact, I would like to encourage 
them. There are others who are not quite so 
sentimental or whose sentimental strain does 
not altogether warp their judgment before they 
part with currency in exchange for books be- 
cause they feel that their judgment must be 
sound in any undertaking. To these collec- 
tors, who thought they would combine pleas- 

ure and investment, I wish to give a few 
words of cheer and consolation here. If they 

are disgusted and in the dumps today they 
need not be. If they will figure up the sum 
total invested in their books and manuscripts 
in the last six, ten or twenty years I dare 
them to contradict me if I say that even if 
they were forced, in today’s impoverished 
market, to sell they would not lose a single 
penny. But I go further than that. I claim 
that a collector who went into this great col- 
lecting game in recent years and who made 
some of his purchases in the hectic days of 
stock market quotations and who was led some- 
what astray and did pay high prices for some 
of his books, will not have to worry very 
much providing he bought sound material. He 
will perhaps look with scorn at the low prices 
at which occasionally something choice sells 
even today. If he used surplus only and 

does not have to sell today he will see again a 

justification for the faith which he had when 

he purchased the material. Fine books and 
manscripts the importance of which has been 
recognized for many decades have a way of 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































appealing at all times to human beings. With 
the exception of gold they will outlast any 
other form of security. In times of great dis- 
tress they are always convertible into figures 
that seem to be astonishing in comparison with 
any other commodity or recognizable form of 
property. Some ten years ago in Germany’s 
darkest hour, when the price of a meal could 
hardly be transferred into ciphers and people 
were driven to the absolute brink of ruin, Doc- 
tor Vollbehr took a beautiful manuscript to 
London, sold it for three thousand gold pounds, 
returned with this money to Germany and was 
able to help all his friends and with the pro- 
ceeds of this one book tided his friends over a 
period that seemed to spell calamity and 
disaster.” 

Mr. Heartman advises those who contem- 
plate making trust funds to consider very seri- 
ously the investment of a part of their monies 
in art or literary treasure “for they will out- 
last any other form of security conceived by 
human beings.” But in making such pur- 
chases for investment, the buyer must possess 
a certain knowledge in order to select the worth- 
while. “Fortunately enough such knowledge 
is easier to acquire today than at any time 
and, while it is a fact that a great many in- 
vestment bankers are branded today as crooks 
and others have been merely lucky to escane 
the clutches of the law. there is not a single 
rare book dealer of world-wide reputation who 
has been caught violating the law. It is with 
great pride that one can point to the dozen 
giants in the rare book world whose characters 
have survived this depression without having 
a scorching finger pointed at them. . 

“Sometimes it is impossible for the shrewd- 
est investors to analyze the mass of ill-digested 
figures in a financial statement or to follow 
the intricate labyrinths that bankers present 
when they invite the public to participate in 
a financial enterprise. But books, prints, 
manuscripts, fine autograph letters are a thing 
to touch and behold.” 

ee ee 


‘Possession of Goods” 


Roy Vernon Sowers, Pasadena dealer in rare 
books and fine prints, writing the foreword to 
his latest catalogue, asserts that the ultimate 
security of investments rests in the “possession 
of goods” and asks his readers to consider the 
relative positions today of those who four 
years ago bought so-called securities and those 
who bought fine prints, rare books and works 
of art. “With many of my clients,” he says, 
“this is a sad sort of post-mortem to conduct, 
so I need not labour the point beyond saying 
that the fine things I sold four years ago, my 
clients still have.” 

“I do not think,” he continues, “we are 
to have a return of the 1928 variety of pros- 
perity, and I certainly hope not; but because 
at long last we have action combined with 
intelligence in Washington, I believe the out- 
look for civilization in America is brighter 
than at any time certainly in this century. 
I think and hope that the days of ‘easy money’ 
in this country are gone forever; which may 
give us a little time to learn the art of living. 

“For years we have worshipped machines 
and mass production. Our every action has 
been dictated by the gentlemen who write ad- 
vertising copy and plan sales campaigns. In 
that scheme of things there is no room for 
anything as individual and independent as an 
appreciation of the arts. Really fine old prints 
are a joy forever, but they are scarce and 
cannot be bought in quantity lots to yield 


the World of Rare Books and Manuscripts 


Eugene Field 


An extensive collection of intimate books 
and letters from the library of Eugene Field, 
comprising many unusual items which have 
never before appeared at auction, will be in- 
cluded in an important sale of books, manu- 
scripts, autograph material and drawings at 
the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries the evening of April 26. The collection, 
sold by order of various owners, will go on 
exhibition April 19. 

The books from the Field library include 
copies of some of his own works, among them 
a set, in 12 volumes, of the splendid edition of 
his “Works,” issued in 1896-1901, with the 
autographs of his literary friends who supplied 
the introductions to the various volumes. Of 
great “association interest,” the set is part of 
the first collected edition of 100 copies on 
Japan vellum. Inserted are 12 autograph let- 
ters by the author relating to family affairs 
from 1887 to 1894. In addition to the literary 
autograph material, inscribed on the end-papers 
and fly-leaves, the set has the signatures of 
numerous friends of Field in the theatrical 
world, including Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, 
Francis Wilson, Minnie Maddern Fiske and 
Madame Modjeska. The Eugene Field manu- 
scripts include an unpublished and unfinished 
operetta. 

A fine series of 25 letters by Washington 
Irving to his life-long friend and illustrator, 
Charles R. Leslie, relating to various of Irv- 
ing’s works, are in the catalogue. Also among 
the Irving items is his original diary and 
memorandum book written in pencil and in 
ink on more than 150 pages, from March 1 
to April 6, 1828, and covering his tour from 
Madrid to Granada and the Alhambra. This 
is considered the most important note book 
written by Irving. 

A juvenile poetical epistle from Shelley goes 
back to his Oxford days,—a manuscript letter 
in verse, scurrilous in nature, relating to Tim- 
othy Shelley, the poet’s father, and written 
to Edward Graham, at that time Shelley’s 
closest friend. 

There are also autograph letters by such 
celebrities as Mark Twain, Bret Harte and 
James Whitcomb Riley. An important group 
of Lincoln letters covers the early period 
of his professional life. The first editions in- 
clude works by Conrad, Riley, Poe, and Charles 
Reade, and the Jerome Kern copy of Steven- 
son’s “Treasure Island.” 

Frederic Remington is represented by a 
large group of his drawings in sepia wash, 
pen-and-ink and water color; and the famous 
bronze, “The Bronco Buster.” 


quantity profits: but such has been our belief 
in the infallibility of mass taste that a million 
Americans have spent good money for modern 
French color etchings and such tripe ($12.98 
framed, Saturday only, at your department 
store.). If we chance to look at the damned 
things on our walls we are more than ever 
convinced that art is a lot of nonsense; our 
consolation and justification is that all our 
friends in the best circles have exactly the 
same sort of pictures! 

“And so we have built our civilization, in 
the firm belief that automobiles and electric 
refrigerators and radios are progress; that the 
stuff advertised by the Department Stores is 
art; and that literature begins and ends with 
the Book-A-Month Club.” 
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The News of Books on Art 


Lost Literature 


Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, who is best known 
to American bibliophiles as the author of 
“Ancient books and Modern Discoveries” has 
written “Books and Readers in Ancient Greece 
and Rome” (New York; Oxford University 
Press; $1.50). Sir Frederic, according to Leon- 
ard L. Mackall in the New York Herald 
Tribune, for many years has been recognized 
as one of the very greatest and most distin- 
guished British scholars. He was director and 
principal librarian of the British Museum until 
a couple of years ago, when the rigid age- 
limit rule forced him to retire. His discovery 
and publication (1891) of Aristotle’s long-lost 
work on the Constitution of Athens made him 
world-famous while still quite young. 

This monograph consists of four essays, “The 
Use of Books in Ancient Greece,” “The Papyrus 
Roll,” “Books and Reading at Rome” and “Vel- 
lum and the Codex,” followed by an appendix 
of “Illustrative Passages from Latin Authors.” 
Sir Frederic calls special attention to the fact 
that “the literature in the Greek language 
which has survived to our own day is only a 
small fraction of that which existed in the 
three centuries on either side of the Christian 
era.” He points out that with one or two ex- 
ceptions all Greek lyric poetry has disappeared 
as a collected whole, and is known now only 
through casual quotations; only seven plays of 
Aeschylus have survived out of at least 70, only 
seven of Sophocles out of 113, only 18 of 
Euripides out of 92, only eleven of Aristo- 
phanes out of at least 43. 

The extent of Greek literature is indicated 
also by the fragments found among the papyri 
discovered in quantities during the last fifty 
years in Egypt. From the dates assigned to 
the papyri, it is shown that the greatest dis- 
semination of reading was in the second and 
third centuries of the Christian era when the 
Greco-Roman occupation of Egypt was as its 
height. 


“Composition and Rendering” 


In “Composition and Rendering” (New 
York; John Wiley & Sons; $2.75) A. Thorn- 
ton Bishop has written a book on pencil draw- 
ing for art students. In the foreword, Joseph 
Chase, head of the art department of Hunter 
College, New York, says: “There is real good- 
ness for pencil draughtsmen in this book—dis- 
tinct usefulness because of the straightforward, 
understandable information concerning medium 
and material, the expressing of various tex- 
tures.” 

The author’s primary aim is to review the 
essentials of composition. Also he considers 
the pencil as a medium for producing finished 
specimens of art. The book is presented in 
five parts, each a separate unit, dealing with 
principles of composition, balance, rhythm, 
schemes of arrangement and emphasis. Plates 
showing faults and their correction are help- 
fully instructive. A long section is devoted to 
various building materials, with suggestions on 
the drawing of trees, figures and furniture for 
architectural renderings. 

Seemingly out of place is a chapter on scene 
designing, because the author believes that 
“some time in the career of nearly every art- 
ist comes the desire, often accompanied by the 
opportunity, to design stage scenery.” In 
this connection are brief biographies of well 
known American scenic designers. 





Museum Analysis 


In 1930 Paul Marshall Rea, on behalf of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York and its 
advisory group on museum education, under- 
took the preparation of a book defining how 
the museum’s social purpose is best to be ful- 
filled. This book has just been published, 
“The Museum and the Community,” by the 
Science Press (Lancaster, Pa.). 

Dr. Rea presents the museum as a social 
institution because it serves a community pur- 
pose. He presents the first clear picture, ac- 
cording to Waldemar Kaempffert in the New 
York Times, ever given of the relation of the 
museum to the community, as well as the 
foundation for a new and more exact system 
of.museum management, a system that applies 
equally well to libraries. The author has gath- 
ered and analyzed, by statistical and mathe- 
matical methods, the “ups and downs” of mu- 
seums, small and large, in the duodecade of 
1910-1930. The first decade half of this period 
was a lean decade in public response, whereas 
the latter was a fat decade, therefore in Mr. 
Kaempffert’s opinion “rich material . . . was 
provided for just such a study as this of the 
response of the community to institutions that 
play an important part in its social life.” 

In Dr. Rea’s opinion museums pass through 
cycles similar to manufacturing corporations. 
Laws of diminishing returns, deduced from size, 
expenditure and attendance, indicate to him 
that, successful as the great public museums of 
today may be, they are “probably approaching 
the limits of their.development in their present 
form.” 





Rembrandt's Draftsmanship 


A book devoted to the drawings of Rem- 
brandt has been added to the “Master 
Draughtsmen Series” (New York; Studio Pub- 
lications; $2.00). Twelve facsimiles of the 
artist’s drawings comprise the illustrations. 

Martin Freeman, the editor of this series, 
observes in the introduction that one way to 
appreciate Rembrandt’s genius is to note the 
difference in his approach to oil painting, to 
etching and to drawing. In Rembrandt’s 
drawing, Mr. Freeman finds greater brilliance, 
greater daring and a greater sense of possibil- 
ities still unexpressed. 

The author believes the drawings are more 
logical than the etchings because line is used 
simply as line instead of being made to indi- 
cate areas of shade. He contends that line as 
used by Rembrandt in his drawing is a kind 
of personal handwriting. 


The Technique of Etching 


“Etching and Drypoint,” by E. G. Porter, 
the latest addition to the “Craft for All Series” 
published by Isaac Pitman & Son (New York; 
$1.00), is a compact manual devoted to the 
exposition of the technical problems of this 
medium. It opens with a short historical out- 
line, goes on to explain the difference between 
etching and drypoint, and then gives working 
instructions. 

The author includes a chapter on home- 
made apparatus. The appendix lists recipes 
for grounds and mordants, the abbreviations 
used on etchings and materials required. By 
reason of its compactness and simplicity of 
style, the book should prove most useful to 
students and to interested laymen. 
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A Ghost Flight 


A large part of the collection of casts in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, recently has 
been dispersed by gift to teachers and institu- 
tions in Boston and vicinity. This action, which 
is as unprecedented in museum history as was 
the sale a few years ago of surplus works of 
art by the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York, marks another forward step in museum 
practice. The growth of the collections of 
original works of art in the Boston Museum 
has far exceeded the hopes of the founders, and 
through a series of unforeseen developments 
practically all the available gallery space is 
now filled with original works of art. 

The excavation of Egyptian sites by Prof. 
George A. Reisner under the auspices of Har- 
vard University and the Museum of Fine Arts 
has brought a collection of remarkable Egyp- 
tian objects undreamed of in 1870. The notable 
collections of Chinese and Japanese art would 
never have come to Boston except for unusual 
events in Japan in the late 80’s and the fore- 
sight of a group of Bostonians travelling there 
at the time. As remote from realization seemed 
the present collection of original Greek art, 
and other objects recently acquired. 

The collection included approximately 5,000: 
casts accumulated from various sources. Many 
had been lent by Harvard University, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the 
Boston Athenaeum. At the wish of these 
lenders, their casts were dispersed along with 
those owned by the museum. A few were 
presented to smaller museums. A number went 
to the Boston Architectural Club, and a wide 
selection to the Boston school committee to be 
placed in public schools throughout the city. 
Private schools as well have benefitted. A 
group will be sent to Japan at the request 
of Prof. Yukio Yashiro, director of the Tokyo 
Imperial School of Art. 
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A Town Home 

Fortunately, established stand- 
ards of distinction remain the same. 
for instance, the Hotel White. In these 
times the reputation of the White for 
excellence of cuisine, deftness of service 
and the genuine hospitality that goes 
beyond mere hotel housekeeping re- 
mains unchanged. 

To those who seek the ac- 
cessible residential hotel home, whether 
for an overnight stay in New York or 
longer,—may we suggest the White. All 
of our one, two and three-room suites 
have refrigerated serving pantries—and 
there are the river-view solarium and 
roof promenade for leisure hours. 

The excellence of the White 
cuisine prompts us to mention that no 
charge is made for the use of the private 
suite where conference luncheons and 
dinners are held. 


The rentals: 
From $3.50 for one person 
$5.00 for two persons 
Suites from $7.00 


Lexington Ave. and 37th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Joe 


Ay M. P. Mathewson, Manager 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
Boothbay Harbor. Coast of Maine. 


LANDSCAPE AND MARINE PAINT- 

ING. NORMAL ART. COMMER- 

CIAL ART. POTTERY. JEWELRY. 
CRAFTS. 


LONGYEAR. KNIFFEN. THOMP- 
SON. SHORT. HANNON. 
ALLEN. HALPIN. 

JULY 3 TO AUGUST 11. 1933. 


CATALOG DESCRIBING FACULTY 
COURSES @ CREDITS ®@ 


Address FRANK L. ALLEN, Director 
222 West 59 St., N. Y. City 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


At SAUGATUCK, MICH. 
Under the auspices of 
THE ART INSTITUTE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


June 27 to Sept. 3 
Instructors 
FREDERICK F. FURSMAN 
ALBERT KREHBIEL 
Nude and Costume Models 
Landscape, Composition, Color Lectures 
Illustrated Folder Address: 
Secretary, Summer School of Painting, 
Saugatuck, Mich. 


PAINT IN BRITTANY 
GEORGE WALLER PARKER WILL CONDUCT 
A CLASS IN LANDSCAPE AND MARINE 
PAINTING DURING JULY, AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER AT THE FAMOUS BRETON 
FISHING PORT OF CONCARNEAU, FRANCE. 


] Excellent room 4 board in waterfront hotel with 


daily individual instruction, $100 per month. 
Address: 13 Rue Boissonade Paris XIV France 


WEBSTER 
ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


FIGURE LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION 
A Modern Art School 


WALTER GOLTZ 


SCHOOL OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


JUNE 15 TO SEPT. 15 
NEW YORK 





Politics vs. Art 


A determined effort is being made by pro- 
gressive educators to prevent state politicians 
from wrecking the art departments of the pub- 
lic school systems under the cloak of depression 
economy. These educators believe that money 
spent for the teaching of art appreciation goes 
far to insure for the nation’s children a fuller 
life, more profitable leisure and a worthier 
civic membership, and that saving money by 
going back to the “three R’s” is false economy. 

Joseph Wiseltier, state supervisor of art edu- 
cation for Connecticut, in a letter to the editor 
of the Hartford Daily Times, attacks a state 
report which specifically mentions art educa- 
tion under the heading of “Non-Essentials.” 
Mr. Wiseltier’s weapons are facts that have 
long since been accepted by all intelligent stu- 
dents of social trends. He says: 

“T don’t have to hold a brief here for art 
education as an essentialpart of modern edu- 
cation. I have done that too often already. 
Suffice it to say that I believe it needs all 
possible emphasis at this time because in these 
days of enforced leisure the pleasure and satis- 
faction that comes from appreciation of the 
beautiful in all the various forms of life affords 
to an increasing number their only hope of 
happiness and their only relief from thoughts 
of poverty and need. There never has been 
a time in our history when the American 
people needed to be called back to the prac- 
tical significance of spiritual realties and non- 
material values as they do right now. 

“T also take exception te*another statement 
in the finance commissioner’s report, that this 
activity has completed its task and should 
therefore be dismissed. In the first place, our 
program of art education has only begun” We 
are only lately beginning to reap the benefits 
resulting from this type of education. That 
it is difficult to sell any industrial product 
these days without ‘appearance value’ is testi- 
mony to the fact that we have been slowly but 
surely developing a nation of intelligent art- 
consumers. And speaking of art consumers, 
let me remind the commissioner that this is 
an industrial state depending for its life and 
prosperity upon the salability of its products. 
Consciously or unconsciously we are using color 
and design as a business tool. It behooves us 
to stop and realize in this day of competitive 
markets that from the printed advertisements 
which we send out to the goods themselves 
which go into a merchant’s show window, art 
plays a definite part, and that the manufac- 
turer who knows most skillfully how to buy 
aesthetic advertising, how to buy printed mat- 
ter that is good in color and design, how to 
pack goods attractively, how to show them 
in store windows so that they draw trade, 


that man, by virtue of his practical aesthetic - 


knowledge, is bringing dollars to himself and 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS, Provincetown, Mass. 


Instructor 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


LANDSCAPE, MARINE, 

FIGURE, PICTORIAL COMPO- 

SITION, PORTRAIT, TECH- 

NIQUE OF OIL AND WATER 
COLOR. 


JULY 3 to SEPT. 2, 1933 
Write for Circular 
BROWNE ART CLASS 


Box 453, 


Provincetown, Mass. 


reputation to his town and state. We are 
surely backward if we fail to realize how im- 
portant this all is in the economic well-being 
of our state. In the economic struggle which 
is the basis of our present financial complica- 
tions, there is no end. What Connecticut needs 
is more and better art, not less! 

“Quoting from Tue Art Dicest [‘A Menace,’ 
editorial in the 1st March issue, 1933]—‘if we 
will ascertain for ourselves in our local gov- 
ernment, where our voices will be most effec- 
tive, we can place ourselves in a position to 
help unmistakably in the fight against the 
politician who can only “read, write and cipher 
in the cause of graft.” Connecticut, so far, has 
been the exemplar of resistance to the poli- 
tician’s selfish effort to cut down on the cul- 
tural factors in education in order that re- 
wards may still be available for distribution 
among worthy party workers.’ A revaluation 
of subject matter is proving that our more 
recent subjects are emerging as the real funda- 
mentals. 

“Art makes for appreciation and new points 
of view. It colors our lives. It is among the 
civilizing subjects. It is one of the things 
which we must not let go. Even more im- 
portant than making a living is the art of 
living. If we are ever going to have real 
beauty in our environment, we must have 
citizens who understand what beauty is, and | 
just as their appreciation grows, so the demand 
for beauty in civic and home environment will 
grow. If Connecticut can make itself great 
and beautiful it will continue to draw per- 
petual interest on the investment it has made 
in art education.” 

C. Valentine Kirby, director of art educa- 
tion for Pennsylvania, writing to Tue Arr 
Dicest in appreciation of the editorial, “A 
Menace,” drew attention to a resolution passed 
by the State Education Association of Penn- 
sylvania. Answering demands that the “fads 
and frills” of education be eliminated, the 
teachers defended the refinements of the cur- 
riculum as of more importance than the “three 
R’s” in meeting actual needs: 

“There is no justification for the traditional 
reverence given the so-called three R’s as 
being more fundamental or more essential for 
intelligent participation in our modern social 
and economic life than such subjects as are 
included in the curricular and extra-curricular 
activities which are designated to train our 
children for leadership, self-reliance and worthy 
civic membership. 

“Money spent for music, art, athletics, health 
education, libraries, etc., will probably do more 
to prepare our boys and girls to meet the 
needs of actual living conditions of tomorrow 
than that spent for any other purposes.” 

The late Calvin Coolidge, whose shrewd New 
England thrift has become a tradition, said: 
“It is especially the practical side of art that 
requires more emphasis. We need to put more 
effort into translating art into the daily life 
of the people.” 


Lester Stevens School 


The Sandy Bay School of Art, of which W. 
Lester Stevens is the director, will open its 
1933 Summer session at Rockport, Mass., in 
July, for a period of nine weeks. 

Mr. Stevens, who has been instructing classes 
in art for many years, will be assisted by Sam- 
uel F. Hershey. Facilities for out-door and 
indoor painting, with frequent criticism, will be 
provided. 
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Plaque by Los Honors Museum Benefactor 


Bronze Plaquette Honoring Ormond Gerald Smith, Designed by Naum M, Los. 


At the dedication of the new building of 
the Museum of French Art, New York, a 
bronze plaquette, designed by Naum M. Los, 
in honor of Ormond Gerald Smith, president 
of the museum and donor of the new struc- 
ture, was installed in the auditorium. This 
plaquette was commissioned by the trustees 
of the museum in recognition and “grateful 
appreciation” of Mr. Smith’s noble ideals and 


generous benefactions. The sculptor, who is 
head of the Naum M. Los School of Art, New 
York, designed the plaque in the Empire style 
to harmonize with the architectural scheme and 
decorations of the new building, which was 
designed by Hood & Fouilhour, architects. The 
plaque bears a profile portrait in bas-relief of 
Mr. Smith, underneath which is carved the 
tribute and the names of the trustees. 
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Smith to Study in Persia 


Because the terms of a research fellowship 
awarded him by the American Council of 
Learned Societies require Myron Bement Smith 
to spend the next year, beginning May 1, in a 
scientific examination of the pre-Islamic and 
early Islamic architecture of Persia, with spe- 
cial reference to brickwork, he has resigned as 
general secretary of the American Institute for 
Persian Art and Archaeology. 

Mr. Smith previously has done field work 
in architectural history in Italy under a Gug- 
genheim fellowship. He will be accompanied 
to Persia by his wife, the former Miss Kath- 
arine Dennis, who also is interested in Islamic 
art and who was formerly on the staff of the 
Newark Museum. 


Student Wins Poster Prize 
Miss Ruth Pordy of the Girls’ Commercial 
High School in Brooklyn submitted the win- 
ning design in the Poster Competition in the 
New York Senior High Schools sponsored by 


the Membership Committee of the Museum of 
Modern Art. 


VERMEER’S CAMERA and the PAINTING-GLASS 


insure power to draw, paint and appreciate 


THE THURN 
SCHOOL of ART 


SUMMER SESSION 


HANS HOFMANN 


of Munich 


Visiting Instructor 


Classes in Drawing and Painting 
—Figure, Still Life, Landscape, 
Studio and Outdoors. 


Ernest Thurn, Director 
East Gloucestor, Mass. 


METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 


Dept. A., 58 West 57th Street, New York 
Incorporated under regents of University of 
the State of New York 
MICHEL JACOBS, Author, Art of Color, 

Art of Composition. 
VICTOR PERARD, Author, Anatomy. 
ARTHUR BLACK, Advertising. 
Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Ilus- 
tration, Costume Design, Fabric Design and 
Dynamic Symmetry. 
SOMETHING NEW: For those who cannot 
attend the New York School, 
HOME STUDIO COURSES can be had in all 
of these departments including the cele- 
brated “Art of Color.” 


The Eastport Summer School of Art | 


EASTPORT, MAINE 


George Pearse Ennis 
PAINTING INSTRUCTOR 
Oil Painting - Water Color 
both landscape and figure 


TERM, JUNE 1st—AUGUST 30th 
Robert C. Craig 


Teacher Training, etching, 
lithography, pencil drawing. 
Six Weeks Course, July 1Ist—Aug. 15th 
Catalog or information 
Address ENNIS SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y 
681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Landscape Painting Class 


IN NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 
June 15th to September 15th 


JOHN FOLINSBEE, N.A. 


instructor 
For further information and prospectus ad- 
dress: Miss Elizabeth Folinsbee, New Hope, Pa. 


HENRY B. SNELL’S 


Summer Art Class in Scandinavia 


Norway - Sweden - Denmark 


With Painting in Dalecaria, Stockholm, Visby, 
Copenhagen and Skagen 
daly 3 Sept. 8 
For descriptive announcement, send to 
THE BOYD TOURS, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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art; give artists better color and technique; 


save years for students and enable anyone to see color and values with the vision of the 


masters. 


of Home course for $15. 


Method recommended by John 8S. Sargent. 


Home Course gives teachers success as artists. 


8th SUMMER SESSION joothnay arbor. ‘Maine CROSS ART SCHOOL 


OO ee 


Camera $8; Glass $3; book “Drawing and Painting Self-Taught’’ $3; and first lessons | 
% 
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GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
LYME, CONN. 


Opening: June Ist 


Classes: Painting in Landscape, 
Figure, Portrait; Figure Drawing, 
Costume Design & Wood Carving. 


Write for Booklet 
REVISED RATES 


@ WAYMAN ADAMS @ 


SUMMER PORTRAIT CLASS 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


July Ist to September 15th 
Elizabethtown, New York 


Address Keith Martin, Secretary 
200 West 57th St., New York City 


MILLS COLLEGE @ CALIFORNIA 
= CO-EDUCATIONAL SUMMER SESSION g 
Art, French, and Music 
dune 19 to July 29 


ARCHIPENKO 


will offer courses in Sculpture, Painting. 
and Drawing, for beginning or advanced 
students, with or without college credit. 
For detailed bulletin, address 
Mrs. N. V. Lindsay, Sec’y, The Summer Session 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
16@ Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 41st Year 
Textile Designing, Architecture 


Fashion Ilustration—George Westeott 
Advanced Design & Poster—George Baer 
Positions and orders filled. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Profes- 
sional training in fine and 
applied arts. Students have 
access to Museum and Li- 
brary. Address Walter H. 
Siple, Director. Summer 
oe June 12th to August 


th. 
Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Art Compositia ; Perspect 
. m2) on, ve. 
Costume, Leather, Metal, ttery, 
China and other arts. 

For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
oe and Evening Classes in 
rawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion and Anatomy. For information 
and Prospectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


' SANTA BARBARA 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
Santa Barbara, California 
Outdoor Landscape Class Throughout the 
Session 


Graphic, Decorative and Plastic Arts 
es Se ee 2S Cute 


A “Vermeer Camera” 


Anson K. Cross, director of the school in 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, which bears his name, 
has invented a new device, which he calls the 
Vermeer camera, to enable students to see 
the “apparent colors instead of the facts of 
color.” 

The camera makes use of two finders which 
give upright images on ground glass. One 
finder is pointed at the model or other ob- 
ject to be painted and the image on the 
ground glass shows the light and shade and 
color effects. The other finder is pointed at 
the painting the student makes of the object, 
and its image is cast beside the image made 
by the subject. According to Mr. Cross, stu- 
dents can thus instantly realize any differences 
in color or values between the two images and 
so find out what they must do to produce a 
correct picture. The device is 8 inches high, 
8 inches wide, and 5 inches deep. It is based 
on a method said to be similar to the one 
used by Vermeer of Delft. 

Mr. Cross says that the new invention, like 
the glass lenses he employs, is intended not to 
produce pictures, but to train perception “that 
will enable students to dispense with all tests 
and aids and draw and paint by vision and 
feeling instead of by measures and tests.” 


Finger Painting 

The New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art, in accordance with its policy of investi- 
gating new ideas in the field of art in order to 
ascertain their practical and educational value, 
is presenting a series of lectures on finger-paint- 
ing by Ruth Faison Shaw during the Summer 
session. The lectures will be followed by ex- 
periments in the use of the new medium. 

Miss Shaw’s method grew out of her con- 
viction that children are handicapped in true 
expression by the use of tools; and, because 
of this difficulty, she invented a new paint 
which is manipulated directly with the hands. 
The lectures and the special experiments will 
be open to teachers and psychologists, and to 
those desiring a means of self expression. 

The exhibition of children’s finger-paintings, 
after Miss Shaw’s method, held at the Nancy 
McClelland Galleries, New York, for the benefit 
of unemployed artists was a financial success. 
More than $500 was divided between the Art- 
ists’ Aid Committee and the Artists’ Fund 
Society. 


Awards Paris Scholarships 


The New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art announces the award of three scholar- 
ships granting a year’s study each in the 
school’s Paris Ateliers. Austin Blank, student 
in the department of graphic advertising and 
illustration, won the Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt 
scholarship; Hugo Wren, student in the teacher 
training department, the Mrs. Stuart McMillen 
scholarship; and Mrs. Ada Potter, student in 
tue department of interior architecture and 
decoration, the Alvah Parsons memorial schol- 
arship. 

The students will sail in May for the open- 
ing of the Summer semester on June 9. 


WOODBURY SUMMER SCHOOL 


CHARLES H. WOODBURY, N.A. 
ELIZABETH WARD PERKINS 
Drawing—June 26 to July 8—Boston, Mass. 
Painting—Oil and Watercolor—July 11 to 
July 27—Ogunquit, Maine. 
Supplementary Clase—August 1 to August 12. 
A few scholarships available; special rate for 
teachers. 

For information and registration address Sec- 


retary, Woodbury School, 215 Newbury Street, 
Boston, 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry seca Philadelphia 


Oldest Fine Arts School 
in America 
DRAWING 
PAINTING 


SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION 
MURAL DECORATION 


ea BOOKLET 


Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator 


— sm Decoration 
x 7, Comp osition 

{ SCHOOL OF ART |i} ana Design 
any Morning 

Afternoon 

and Evening 

Courses 

Summer Class 

Teacher's 

Credits 


JULY 3rd to AUGUST 2>th 
32nd Year 
Foremost for two generations 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
4 SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
2 aes ve Les Angeles, Calif 
401 Wilshire jevard, 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study op- 
tional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this art 
school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, 
€> Design, Interior Decoration, Illus- 

tration, Costume Design, Cralts. 
Academic department. Practical work under 
creative instructors. Limited classes. Sum- 
mer school in Italy. Write for catalog. 


BOXA, 234 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Interior Dec- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anD CoMMERCIAL ArT, Pus. ScHoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Svracuss, N. Y. 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE—DRA WING—PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART--CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Individual instruction and criticism given at 
every session of each class. Catalog on request. 
22 East 60th Street, New York City 


VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-Story Building 


Professional courses for 
serious students 
Foreign Scholarships 
Profusely JlUustrated Catalog 
42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 


a | 


Serer Oc Meac? WD 





GrandCentrALScuooi/Art 


SUMMER ome IN PROVINCETOWN, 
c cop 


Marine, Landscape and Figure Painting 
under direction of Arthur W. Woelfle, A,N.A. 
July ist to August 3ist. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN NEW YORK CITY 
Under direction of Edmund Greacen, A.N.A. 
Classes in Painting and Drawing, Illustra- 
tion, General and Commercial Design, Cos- 
tume design and Advertising. June 15th to 
August 15th. 
. Write for Catalogue. 
7021 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK CITY 


STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 

POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 

COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEO- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 


CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in History of 
Costume, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B. of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 56-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


RINGLING 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA .... on the Bay 
DESIGN @ PAINTING ILLUSTBATION 
The comprehensive Art Collection of the 
John and Mable Ringling Art Museum, 
also the Ringling Circus Winter Quarters 
available to all classes at all times. 
Study out-of-doors daily in a semi-tropical 


setting. 
illustrated Catalog on Request. 


ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 


FINE SCOMMERCIALART 


- Painting 
~ ing, 
teri 


wy 


c 


e 
1624 H_ST NW: WASHINGTON D.c< 


Write for catalog -D- 


Scholarships. Placements. Enroll Now. 


Write for Catalog B. 


126 Mass. Avenue Boston 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Summer Session—June 26 to 
August 4, Design, dynamic 
symmetry, art methods, land- 
scape, water color, pottery, 
art metal, advertising art, 


The Fellowship Prize 


“Mary Sue at Sixteen,” by Sue Mae Gill. 


Sue Mae Gill, a member of “The Ten Phila- 
delphia Painters,’ has won the Fellowship 
prize ($100) in the 128th annual exhibition 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
for a portrait in oil, “Mary Sue at Sixteen.” 

This prize is awarded annually by vote of 
the active members of the Fellowship of the 
Pennsylvania Academy for the best work or 
works in painting or sculpture exhibited at the 
annual exhibition by a member who has been 
a regularly registered student in the Academy 
Schools within the last ten years. 

Mrs. Gill, who is an instructor in the Syra- 
cuse University Summer School, is noted for 
her portraits and flower studies. Together with 
her husband, Paul Gill, she has held several 
exhibitions throughout the United States in 
the last year. This award to Mrs. Gill also 
adds another laurel to “The Ten,” whose mem- 
bers have been capturing prizes consistently 
in the season of 1932-33. 


Browne’s Summer School 


The Browne Art Class, under the personal 
direction and instruction of George Elmer 
Browne, will begin its sixteenth season in 
drawing and painting on July 3, in a greatly 
enlarged and improved studio at Provincetown, 
Mass. 

The class is located ideally in Provincetown, 
where the Mayflower first dropped anchor, 
which abounds in historic interest, with its 
quaint old streets, picturesque houses and 
splendid harbor. The yachts and fishing boats, 
the wooded dunes back of the town, and the 
picturesque Portuguese fisher folk offer much 
that is paintable to the student. 

Co-educational instruction will be given in 
drawing and _ painting—landscape, figure, 
marine, composition and portraiture. Special 
instruction will be provided in both color tech- 
nique and oil. 


F, E. HAMMARGREN’S 
SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


Individual instruction is given in Modeling, 
Drawing, Stone and Wood-Carving. Practical 
courses for Teachers and beginners. 


Day and Evening Classes 
SUMMER SESSION: June 15 - August 30. 


For Information; Write or phone Leonia 
4-2732, 120 Christie Street, Leonia, New Jersey 
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MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART, 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


MERGED WITH 
Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women 


Professional training in the oldest School of 
Art applied to Industry in America 
Distinguished Faculty—Practical Courses 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree for graduates of 
Teacher Training and other approved Courses 


The only Institution in Pennsylvania de- 
voted exclusively to Art Training 
empowered to grant a degree 
European Fellowships for Post-graduate study 
Residence Houses for out-of-town students 


BROAD AND MASTER STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Sandy Bay Summer School of Art 
UNDER DIRECTION OF 
W. LESTER STEVENS 
AT ROCKPORT, MASS. 
JULY 3 - SEPT. 2 - 1933 
Circular with details will be sent on 
request. 


CHOUINARD 


SCHOOL OF ART 


LOS ANGELES 

Students May Enter Any Month of Year 
All Fine and Practical Arts: Distinguished 
instructors, including Pruett Carter, Merrell 
Gage, Millard Sheets, Clarence Hinkle, C. B. 
Johnson, Frank McIntosh, Vernon Caldwell, 
Phil Dike, RB. Sterner, Patti Patterson. 

741 S. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRA WING—PAINTING 


Resident and Traveling Scholarships 
Write for Catalog of the 57th Year 
Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
Country School (Open All Year) 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Penna. 


Twenty-six miles northwest of Philadelphia. 

Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life, Decora- 

tion, Illustration, Sculpture. Modern Equip- 

ment. Sports. European Scholarships. Regis- 

ter at any time. Write for particulars to 
D. Boy Miller, Resident Manager 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Courses in Fine Arts, Clay Modeling, 
Methods, Lettering and Poster Design, 
Crafts, Costume Design, General De- 

sign. Catalogs on request. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses In the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


(Nustrated Cataleg en Request 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 

54th year. All 
ART SCHOOL branches of 
Fine and Industrial Art, Painting, Sculpture, 
Advertising Design, Layout, Lettering, In- 
terior Decoration. Tuition is low—not or- 
ganized for profit. Faculty of national and 
international reputation. Summer session 
begins June 26. Fall term Sept. 18. Catalog. 
The Art Institute, Box A.A., Chicago, Ill. 


Tue Art Dicest has become a directory of 
American art schools. Address: 116 East 59th 
St., N. Y., for advertising rates. 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Museum of Fine Arts—Apr.: Loan exhibition, 
Alabama Art League. 


DEL MONTE, CAL. 
Del Monte Art Gallery—Apr.: Paintings of historic 
Monterey adobes, M. Evelyn McCormick. 


LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 
Laguna Beach Art Association—Apr.: Work of 
active members. Fern Burford Galleries—Apr.: 
Work of California painters. 


LA JOLLA, CAL. 
La Jolla Art Gallery—To Apr. 29: La Jolla Art 
Association. 


‘ LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los Angeles Museum—Apr.: Arthur Wesley Dow 
Association annual exhibition, arts and crafts. 
Biltmore Salon—Apr.: Group show of paint- 
ings. Dalzell-Hatfield Galleries—Apr.: Paint- 
ings, Valenti Angelo. Msley Galleries—aApr.: 
Paintings of the West by Maynard Dixon. 
Foundation of Western Art—Apr.: Paintings 
by members. Friday Morning Club—Apr.: 
Women Painters of the West. 


MILLS COLLEGE, CAL, 


DUBUQUE, IA, 


Art Association—Apr.: Dubuque artists. 


EMPORIA, KANS. 


Kansas State Teachers College—Apr.: Oils from 


Winter exhibit of National Academy of De- 
sign, 1932 (A. F. A.). 


LAWRENCE, KANS. 


Thayer Museum of Art—Apr.: Audubon bird 


prints—Museum collection. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Isaac Delgado Museum of Art—To May 3: 6th 


Annual exhibit, New Orleans Art League; 
Mexican paintings, Roberto Montenegro. Arts 
and Crafts Club—To Apr. 21: Fellowship As- 
sociation New Orleans Art School, exhibition. 
Apr. 22-May 5: Exhibition from Modern Mu- 
seum of Art. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Museum of Art—Apr.: Annual Maryland artists 


exhibit; Old Chinese prints; Persian fresco 
paintings. To May 7: Chicago Annual Ameri- 
ean exhibit. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


sculpture, Allied Artists of America. Apr.: 
Michael Friedsam bequest. Grant Studios— 
To Apr. 24: Brooklyn Society of Artists Spring 
water color show. Towers Hotel—To May 3: 
Spring exhibit Brooklyn Painters & Sculptors, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Albright Art Gallery—To Apr. 28: Monochromes 


and decorative sculpture Buffalo Society of 
Artists. To May 1: Work by students in 
Children’s Museum classes. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. at 82nd 


St.)—Apr.: American Japanned furniture; lace 
shawls of the Mid-XIXth century. Ackerman 
& Sons (50 East 57th St.)—Apr.: Etching and 
sporting prints. American Academy of Arts 
and Letters (Broadway at 155th St.)—-To May 
1: Paintings, Gari Melchers. An American 
Group (Barbizon-Plaza Hotel)—To Apr. 22: 
Paintings, Jacob Getlar Smith. American Art 
Association Anderson Galleries (30 East 57th 
St.)—To Apr. 22: Water colors and drawings 
of the Vatican, Vernon Howe Bailey. Argent 
Galleries (42 West 57th St.)—To Apr. 22: 


Mills College Art Gallery—Apr.: Collection of 


Son Washington County Museum of Fine Arts—To Still life and flower paintings, Elinor F. Hop- 
ollege. 


Apr. 30: Paintings, Maurice Braun, Alonzo kins; Glass murals and drawings of West 
Ritter, Nicholas R. Brewer; woodblock prints, Virginia, James Edward Davis. Art Center 


Donald Witherstine. (65 East 56th St.)—To May 6: 12th Ex. 
AMHERST, MASS. hibition of Advertising Art. Averell House 
Massachusetts State College—Apr.: “Fifty Color (142 East 53rd St.)—Apr.: Retrospective ex- 
Prints of the Year’ (A. F. A.). hibition work of Paul Manship. American 
ANDOVER, MASS. Folk Art Gallery oe 13th ee 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. Addison Gallery of American Art—To May 8: ]  Yulvet‘and glass, John Becker Gallery (520 
Fine Arts Gallery—Apr.: Lithographs, Conrad Glass—its modern treatment in the decorative eee dleaas din call r. 80: Oil paintings, Nine 
Buff; paintings and designs, Ruth Reeves; ‘‘Con- arts. To May 1: XXth century paintings, ; . a , oe 
; : ” : : ; American artists. Belmont Galleries (576 Madi- 
temporary Artists of San Diego”; paintings, Whitney Museum of American Art. ‘Ave.)—Permanent: Old Masters Brum 

Jose Ramis; California Water Color Society's BOSTON, MASS <= . : > 
exhibit; paintings, Russell Cheney; 3rd Inter- 7 rae ‘Exhibi mer Gallery (55 East 57th St.)—Apr.: Old 
national Photographic Salon , Museum of Fine Arts—Apr.: Exhibition, New Masters. Carnegie Hall Art Gallery (154 West 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL England Society of Contemporary Art; modern 57th St.)—Apr.: Group show by members, 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor—To wood cuts; etchings, Hollar; XIXth century D. Caz-Delbo Galleries (561 Madison Ave.)— 
Apr. 23: Art Center exhibit of painting and prints. Grace Horne’s Gallery—Apr.: Mis- To Apr. 21: Paintings, D. Averill Smith. Calo 
sculpture. To Apr. 25: Painting and drawings, cellaneous watercolors, paintings and etchings. Art Galleries (688 Lexington Ave.)—Apr.: Old 
Everett Gee Jackson. Apr.: Paintings, William Schervee Art Gallery—Apr.: Etchings, contem- Masters. Ralph M. Chait (600 Madison Ave.) 
Ritschel. To May 14: Murals and paintings, porary artists. —Apr.: Early Chinese porcelains and bronzes. 
Alfredo Ramos Martinez. M. H. DeYoung CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 East 57th St.)— 
Memorial Museum—Apr.: National Soap Sculp- Fogg Art Museum—Apr.: Recent accessions in- Apr.: Prints. Contemporary Arts (41 West 
ture exhibit; architectural exhibit, R. M. eluding the Isham gifts and Coburn bequest; 54th St.)—To Apr. 29: Oils, water colors and 
Schindler; mural hangings, Edith Hamlin; American mirrors from Bigelow collections. drawings, Louis Harris. To Apr. 18: Photo- 
prints and drawings, Henrietta Shore and HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. graphs, Thomas Louis Phillips. Cronyn & 
Xenia Kashevaroff; contemporary Mexican | Print Corner—Apr.: Some aspects of modernism Lowndes Galleries (11 East 57th St.)—To Apr. 
Crafts; lithographs, Stow Wengenroth. Paul in prints. 22: Tempcol paintings, Elizabeth Kingsbury; 
Elder Gallery—Apr.: Prints. Galerie Beaux NORTHAMPTON, MASS. water colors, Marion L. Simmons. Apr. 18- 
Arts—Apr. : Architectural models and interior Smith College Museum of Art—To May 1: Modern 29: Works of pupils of George Ennis. Apr. 
a. S & G. Gump—Apr. 17-29: Small Architecture exhibit, Museum of Modern Art. 25-May 6: Miniatures, Eulabee Dix. Delphic 
ee btien cae ee ee WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. Studios (9 East 57th St.)—To Apr. 23: Paint- 
and prints, Ray i ant aiee. hae Lawrence Art Museum Williams College—To Apr. ings of flowers, Grace Bliss Stewart. To May 
17-29: Tempera painting, Earl Daniels 30: Persian frescoes. 7: Paintings, Suzanne Duchamp. DeMotte Gal- 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. | WORCESTER, MASS. leries (25 East 78th St.)—Permanent: Ex- 
Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—To Apr. 30; | Woreester Art Museum—Apr.: Views of Iceland, hibit of Romanesque Gothic classical works 
Lockwood de Forest Memorial exhibition. Apr. Kristjan Magnusson; Textiles from the mu- of art and modern paintings. Downtown Gal- 
15-30: Printmaker’s Annual. seum’s collections, XIth to XXth centuries; lery (113 East 13th St.)—To Apr. 29: Oils 
HARTFORD, CONN. etchings, Emfly Manchester. and water colors, Nicolai Cikovsky. Durand- 
Wadsworth Atheneum—To Apr. 22: Paintings. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Ruel Galleries (12 East 57th St.)—Apr.: Mas- 
Kimon Nicolaides. Institute of Arts—Apr.: Imperial jades; marble terpieces by Claude Monet commemorating the 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. head of a child, David Rubens; water colors 130th anniversary of the House of Durand- 
Gallery of Fine Arts Yale University—Apr.: Art of Mount Athos, John Butler. Ruel. Ehrich Galleries (36 East 57th St.)— 
in Relation to Sports—Oils (A. F. A.). BILOXI. MISS. Apr.: Old Masters; garden furniture. English 
WINDSOR, CONN. Art Center—Apr.: Gulf Coast Art Association ex- Bookshop (55 East 55th St.)—Apr.: 42 Italian 
Loomis Art Association—To Apr. 27: Art in Re- hibit. bronze bells, XIVth to XVIIIth centuries. Ferar- 
lation to Spvorts—Prints (A. F. A.). gil Galleries (63 East 57th St.)—Apr. 24- 
‘ WASHINGTON, D.C. May 13: Sculpture, Bernice West. Fifteen Gal- 
Libeary of Congrese——Apr. 17-May: Original draw- lery (37 West 57th St.)—Apr. 17-29: Paint- 
ee ee OR oaaatap Set ings, Beatrice Keyser. Gallery 144 West 13th 
ex ui ition abinet of American Ilustrators. Street—Apr.: Paintings, Ben Benn. Pascal M. 
Division of Graphic Arts (Smithsonian Bldg.) Gatterdam Gallery (145 West 57th St.)—Apr.: 
—To Apr. 23: Etchings, Kerr Eby. Arts Club ; a on A st 
—aApr. 16-29: Water colors, drawi Contemporary American artists. G. R. D. Studio 

A “29: 8, wings and « 

etchings, Gordon Grant; water colors, Olive (9 East 57th St.)—To Apr. 22: “A PICTURE 
Rush. Corcoran Gallery of Art—To Apr. 23: WAS BOUGHT’. Grand Central Art Galleries 
(15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—Apr. 18-29: Little 
paintings, Bruce Crane. To Apr. 29: Retro- 


Water colors, Eliot O’Hara. Apr. 18-May 7: 
Pastels, Wilbur A. Reaser. Sears Roebuck & : ns : 
spective exhibition graphic arts, Albert Sterner; 
Guild—To Apr. 24: Modern Japanese prints. 1933 Founder’s Exhibit. Apr. 25-May 6: 


Co.—To Apr. 30: Finnish rugs, tapestries, arts 
and crafts; Rosenwald collection XXth century 
etchings and prints: paintings in oil and water Apr. 28-May 8: Indoor Mart. Sculpture, Boris Blai. Grand Central Palace 
color; loan collection Chinese ancestor paint- SPRINGFIELD, MO. (46th St. & Lexington Ave.)—To Apr. 21: 
ings; etchings, Maxim Seibold. Art Museum—aApr. 17-28: Paintings, faculty Art 17th Annual exhibition Society of Independent 
ATLANTA, GA. Students League; Mrs. Eloise Cotton’s Memori- Artists. Marie Harriman Gallery (63 East 
High Museum of Art—Apr. 15-30: University of al Room. State Teachers College—Apr.: Paint- 57th St.)—Apr.: French paintings; water col- 
Georgia landscape gardening school. ings, contemporary American artists. ors, Ralph Flint. Jacob Hirsch (30 West 54th 
CHICAGO, ILL. MONTCLAIR, N. J. St.)—Apr.: Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Medieval 
Art Institute—Apr.: Institute collection. Arthur Montclair Art Museum—Apr.: Pottery and batik and Renaissance works of art. Mrs. Ripley 
Ackermann & Sons—aApr.: Sporting prints. Car- A. F,. A.). Seulptural drawings, Mestrovic. Hitchcock (29 East 73rd St.)—To May 
son Pirie Scott & Co.—Apr.: Paintings, Pauline NEWARK, N. J. Collector’s exhibition. The Jumble Shop 
Palmer. Chester H. Johnson Galleries—Apr-. : Newark Museum—Apr.: Oil paintings in the mod- West 8th St.)—Apr.: 10th “First of the Month” 
Miscellaneous oils and water colors. Hoosier ern idiom (A. F. A.); arms and armor; modern exhibit. Frederick Keppel & Co. (16 East 57th 
Art Gallery—Apr.: Paintings, Conde Wilson American paintings and sculpture. Kresge’s St.)—To Apr. 29: Woodcuts by Old Masters. 
Hickok, Helen Seymour Baker, Frederik Deuker. Contemporary Gallery—Apr. 17-22: Elizabeth M. Knoedler & Co. (14 East 57th St.)—Apr. 
DECATUR, ILL. Society of Arts. Apr. 24-29: Summit Week. 17-29: Loan exhibition of paintings by Rem- 
Decatur Art Institute—Apr.: Water colors, Lan- Newark Art Theatre Studio—To Apr. 23: Etch- brandt. John Levy Galleries (1 East 57th 
gerais; block prints, A. Bormann. ings, Katherine Merrill; loan exhibit of paint- St.)—Apr.: Old Masters: paintings, Iwan 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. ings. Choultse. Julien Levy Gallery (602 Madison 
Art Association—To Apr. 23: American life in Ave.)—To Apr. 21: Paintings, Eugene Ber- 
retrospect (A. F. A.); George Washington Bi- man, Macbeth Gallery (15 East 57th St.)— 
centennial Needlework (A. FP. A.). Apr. 18-May 1: Paintings by 18 living artists: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. modern sporting prints. Pierre Matisse Gallery 
Art Association—Apr.: Photography. (51 East 57th St.)—Apr.: Modern French 


RICHMOND, IND. paintings. Milech Galleries (108 West 57th St.) 
Public Art Gallery—Apr.: 36th Annual exhibit —To Apr. 29: Watercolors, John “Whort. 


of paintings, Indiana painters. Palette Club Montross Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.)—To Apr. 
—Apr. 23-May 1: One man show, Roy Hirsh- 22: Recent paintings, Virginia Berresford. Apr. 
burg. 17-29: Sculpture, Doris Porter Caesar. Mor 
ton Galleries (127 East 57th St.)—To Apr. 25: 
Lithographs and oils, Eugene Fitsch. Museum 


PASADENA, CAL. 

Pasadena Art Institute—Apr.: Pasadena Society 
of Artists; drawings, terra cottas and bronzes, 
scrolls, Isamu Noguchi; textiles and designs, 
Ruth Reeves; Pasadena Academy of Fine Arts 
Exhibit. Grace Nicholson Galleries—Apr.: 
Paintings, Peiping artists. 


JACKSON, MISS. 

Municipal Club House and Art Gallery—Apr.: 
2nd Annual exhibit of Amateur Artists of 
Mississippi. 

KIRKVILLE, MO. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College—To 
Apr. 23: Native element in contemporary 
American paintings (A. F. A.). 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum—To Apr. 30: Paintings, Ed- 
ward Bruce. To Apr. 23: International ex- 
hibit of prints and etchings. St. Louis Artists 


SANTE FE, N. M. 

Museum of New Mexico—Apr.: Indian figures 

and paintings, Vincent Mott. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History and Art—aApr.: Paintings, 
Jeanie Gallup Mottet; portraits of dancers, 
Harold Bowler. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Apr.: Paintings of the 

Virgin Islands, Charles S. Chapman. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Museum—To May 1: Paintings and 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 
Art Association—Apr.: Daumier lithographs. 
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Memorial Art Gallery—To Apr. 
Skidmore College—To Apr. 


Museum of Fine Arts—aApr.: 


Gallery of Fine Arts—aApr.: 


Dayton Art Institute—Apr.: 


Museum of Art—Apr.: 


Museum of Art—Apr.: 


Carnegie Institute—To Apr. 16: 











American Art Association-Ander- 


Ralph M. Chait Galleries ... sie 
Belmont Galleries ............... ne 
Delphic Studios ..... 
Downtown Gallery . 
Durand-Ruel ........... 
Ehrich Galleries ... 
Ferargil Galleries 





of the City of New York (103rd St. & 5th 
Ave.)—To Apr. 24: Portrait drawings of con- 
temporary New York actors, Robert Benney. 
Museum of Modern Art (11 West 53rd St.)— 
To May 7: Work of young architects in the 
Middle West; drawings by sculptors; Lizzie P. 
Bliss collection. To Apr. 25: Objects 1900 
and Today. National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Park)—To May 3: Annual exhibit Society of 
Illustrators. Newhouse Galleries (578 Madi- 
son Ave.)—Apr.: Old Masters. New School 
for Social Research (66 West 12th St.)—To 
Apr. 22: Woodcuts and etchings, Isac Fried- 
lander. Pen and Brush Club (16 East 10th 
St.)—To May 12: Oil paintings by members. 
Public Library (42nd St. & 5th Ave.)—Apr.: 
Bookplates; America on stone. Pynson Printers 
(229 West 43rd St.)—Apr.: Self-portrait prints 
by well known artists. Hotel Roosevelt (Madi- 
son Ave. & 46th St.)—To Apr. 29: Group 
exhibition of paintings organized by Robert 
Godsoe. Rooftree Inn (13 West 29th St.)— 
To Apr. 30: Paintings, American moderns. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.)—To Apr. 23: 
Small paintings and small sculpture. Jacques 
Seliigmann & Co. (3 East 5lst St.)—Per- 
manent: Paintings, sculpture and _ tapestries. 
Schultheis Galleries (142 Fulton St.)—Per- 
manent: Works of art by American and foreign 
artists. E. & A. Silberman (32 East 57th 
St.)—Apr.: Old Masters and objects of art. 
Marie Sterner Gallery (9 East 57th St.)—Apr.: 
Contemporary Americans. Valentine Gallery 
(69 East 57th St.)—Apr.: Selected group of 
French paintings. Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art (10 West 8th St.)—To Apr. 27: Loan 
exhibition from Addison Gallery; Works by 
Guggenheim Foundation Artist Fellows. Wilden- 
stein Galleries (19 East 64th St.)—To Apr. 
22: Portraits, Natalie Johnson Van Vleck. 
Howard Young Galleries (677 Fifth Ave.)— 
Apr.: Old Masters. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
23: Arts and 
crafts show. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

23: Water colors, 
Charles Martin and Arthur Young. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
7th Annual ex- 
hibit by Associated artists of Syracuse; book 
exhibit, Vida S. Benedict. Syracuse University 
—Apr. 20-May 2: Interior Decoration (A. F. 


A.). 

COLUMBUS, 0. 
Paintings, by Cana- 
dian artists; flowers and still life exhibit (Col- 
lege Art Assoc.); lithographs of the stage, 
Eugene Fitsch; 6th Annual Ohio Printmaker's 


exhibit. 

DAYTON, 0. 
National Scholastic 
exhibit (A. F. A.). To Apr. 26: Illuminated 
manuscripts (A. F. A.). 

TOLEDO, 0. 
Paintings from permanent 
15th Annual, Toledo Federation 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Japanese objects from 
Yamanaka collection; Arts Guild wood block 


prints. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


collections. 
of Art. 


Pennsylvania Museum of Art—To May 1: Flowers 


in Art. Plastic Club—To May 4: Memorial ex- 
hibition work of Susette Keast. Mellon Gal- 
leries—To Apr. 25: Oils, Francis Criss; sculp- 
ture, Helene Sardoux; water colors, Carl 
Shaffer. Warwick Galleries—To Apr. 29: Water 
colors, C. Crosby Allen. To Apr. 22: Mono- 
types, Ot Schmidt. Print Club—To Apr. 22: 
Designs and bookplates, Dorothy S. Harding. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Photographic 
salon of Academy of Science and Art. To 
May 21: Prints XVth to XXth century. 
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3 Art Academy of Cincinnati 
3 Art Institute of Chicago ... us 
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Art Wants Peace 


Cyril Kay-Scott, director of the Denver Art 
Museum, sounds a clear call in the Rocky 
Mountain News to the artists of the world to 
unite against war. He feels that every one 
whose heart and brain is dedicated to creative 
work should “set his face” against the ravages 
caused by waves of barbarous ambition. He 
says: “War is diametrically opposed in spirit, 
aim and method to every other ideal of human 
existence.” 

“Can we contemplate again,” he asks, “the 
spectacle of the finest flower of the human 
spirit in the persons of our young artists 
flung into another hell—the youthful sculptor 
leaving his vision of beauty in his studio never 
to be finished and the boyish poet singing ‘I 
have a rendezvous with Death’—both just- 
opening lives to be blown to atoms—for what? 

“The last time I was im England,” he con- 
tinues, “I was talking with a young artist who 
was permanently maimed in the World War. 
He had lost both arms. In the course of our 
conversation, as I lit his pipe for him and 
lifted a glass to his lips, he said: ‘It isn’t the 
loss of my arms, old dear. It’s the loss of 
my heart. The leaders. of my generation are 
dead. If it wasn’t for that I’d paint with my 
toes. There’s no use of anything any more’.” 

This is the attitude, due to a spiritual numb- 
ness produced by war, that Mr. Scott de- 
plores; and because he feels that another gen- 
eral war will plunge the world into final dark- 
ness, he calls for an international artists’ league 
for peace. 





COLUMBIA, 8S. C. . 
Columbia Art Association—To Apr. 27: Tenth 
“A” Circuit Exhibit (So. States Art League). 
DALLAS, TEX. 
Museum of Fine Arts—Apr. 16-May 10: S. H. 
Kress collection of Italian painting. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
Herzog Galleries—Apr.: Woodblock, European 
artists; Jensen silver. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Pohl Art Colony Gallery—Apr.: Paintings, H. D. 
Pohl; drawings, Virgil Liberto. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Woman’s Club—To Apr. 30: Exhibition and loan 
of paintings. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Valentine Museum—Apr,. 16-20: Animals in prints 
ae eee sponsored by Richmond S. P. 


APPLETON, WIS. 

Lawrence College—Apr.: Educational Water Color 
exhibit (A. F. A.). 

MADISON, WIS. 

Madison Art Gallery—Apr.: Wood engravings, 
Mendez. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Layton Art Gallery—Apr. 15-24: Newspaper art. 
Apr. 25-May 7: Paintings and drawings by 
Milwaukee-Chicago John Reed Club. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Oshkosh Public Museum—Apr:.: 


Etchings by 
American and foreign artists. 
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By Ancient Right 





“Red Stone Torso,” by Bernice West. 


Bernice West will hold an exhibition of her 
sculpture at the Ferargil Galleries from April 
lineal descendant of Ben- 
she has been a pupil of three 


24 to May 13. 


jamin West, 


Robert Laurent and Kimon Nicolaides, and, 
her twenties, 
exhibitions in New York. 
About twenty pieces and a number of draw- 
ings will comprise her latest public offering. 
The figures will include several garden pieces, 
a bird bath representing St: Francis of Assisi, 
a Diana and a sun dial. 
busts will be likenesses of William B. 
Werrenrath and Ronald 


held three successful 


Among the portrait 


Cormick, Reinald 





Will Paint a Virile Christ 


What appears to be an American reflection 
of the movement in England to reform the 
pictures of Christ in the direction of virility 
and away from meekness, 
Peter’s Lutheran Church, New York, to 
commission Yun Gee, modernist painter, to do 
“The Last Supper” 
the subject of an altar piece and “Christ the 
Shepherd” and “Christ Working” 
picted for the Sunday 


is the decision of 


will be de- 
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Chairman: 


AN END TO CULTURAL POVERTY 
President Hoover caused a series of mono- 
graphs on Social Trends to be prepared under 
his direction, and in “The Arts in American 
Life,” by Frederick Keppel, this statement was 
made: 

“The total value of fine art in the United 
States is estimated at about two billion dol- 
lars. This is less than half the value of all 
motor vehicles in the country and about one- 
third the value of all live stock. However, 
during 1929 the United States imported ob- 
jects of art amounting to about one sixty-third 
of our total imports, considerably in excess of 
our imports of raw tobacco.” 

Dealers reported that, although the depression 
has removed many large buyers from the mar- 
ket, some progress has been made in the sale 
of low priced paintings to a younger class of 
collectors on the installment plan. This method 
is something artists would do well to consider 
in offerings works both to clubs and individuals. 

Another interesting statement was with re- 
gard to the increase in the number of persons 
engaged in occupations connected with the 
arts. The total for 1930 was 57,265, against 
34,104 in 1910. Of these 21,644 were women. 


* * * 


BARGAINS 

Every woman loves a bargain, and now is 
the time to buy paintings and sculpture. Prices 
have never been so low. It is better than 
buying bonds, because art rarely depreciates. 

or <-2 * 
“A GOOD FELLOW!” 

That is exactly what Uncle Sam is! He is 
full of pity for the suffering of other nations, 
he is helpful and anxious to give commissions 
to aliens who visit our shores, even invites them 
to come, and he admits articles of all kinds 
from countries everywhere whose living condi- 



























“THE” 


ARTISTS’ BRUSH 
SUPREME == 


UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116-118 Wooster Street New York 






















“Papers for, Printing | 


Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 


Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 





A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 







Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street * New York City 














WITH THE APRIL 1933 ISSUE 
THE LONDON STUDIO 
CELEBRATES ITS FORTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY IN A SPECIAL EN- 
LARGED BIRTHDAY ISSUE. 


Additional pages — extra plates 





































a A tions allow the underselling of American prod- 
Original lithographs by ucts. All this at a time when factories are 
Frank Brangwyn, Laura shut down and a vast horde of our people, es- 
Knight, C. R. W. Nevinson pecially our artists and architects, are out of 

Monthly 50c Yearly $5.00 work. He is just like every “good fellow,” 





generous to a fault to his neighbors while his 
own family starves. 

In the art world this is appallingly evident. 
The choicest plums are given to foreign sculp- 
tors, artists, designers and architects. Our 
stained glass industry, which under the leader- 
ship of Tiffany was bidding fair to produce 
the finest in the world, has not been able to 
keep going. When you want to buy paints, 
brushes, etc., unless you stipulate, you will find, 
when you get home, that your purchases were 
made in Germany, Italy, or England. 

Take the 10 cent store, for instance. There 
is hardly an article on sale that is not made 
in Japan or some country other than America. 
A dime isn’t much, but it has meant millions 
for the five-and-ten barons. 

What can the women do about it? 


New “Studio” Books 
Gardens & Gardening 1933 


Wrappers 2.50, Cloth 3.50 
Rembrandt, Master Draughtsman 
Paper Boards 2.00 
Decorative Art 1933 (March 20) 


Wrappers 2.50, Cloth 3.50 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 






























BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR COAST OF MAINE 


LANDSCAPE AND MARINE PAINTING 
AND COMMERCIAL ART 





















Some 


JEWELRY CRAFTS 
JULY 3 TO AUGUST II, 1933 


For Faculty: See advertisement on page 24 







Pacific Art Convention Postponed 


Owing to delay in the completion of the new 
Seattle Art Museum, the convention of the 
Pacific Art Association has been postponed 
until 1934. 


Address FRANK L. 


ALLEN, Director 
222 WEST 59TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 














Tue Arr Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL WOMENS DIVISION 


Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 















one said, “Co-operation means getting the 
other fellow to do what you want.” We need 
the co-operation of every American woman. 
We want them to assist in fostering our art. 
If a monument or public building is to be 
erected in your vicinity, take a little trouble 
to enquire if the materials are to be imported, 
if the sculptor or architect is a citizen, if labor 
is to be brought in from abroad. If you find 
any of these to be true, then get a strong 
combination of women together to insist, as 
voters, that justice be done. 

When you buy prints either for dresses or 
draperies, turn your back on the little French 
or English designs. You will find the Amer- 
ican ones just as lovely. The same applies to 
dress designs. Patronage is needed to make 
the work of our own designers popular. 

Above all, help build up the American 
school of art by the purchase of paintings 
by living native artists. 

The women can be a tremendous power, 
but they do not realize their strength. We 
want all the art minded women of every or- 
ganization in every state, every little town, 
to spread the ideal of the American Artists 
Professional League, whose motto is: 

“T am for American Art.” 


* * * 


THE PRIZE CONTEST 

One hundred and ten questions on American 
art have been printed, the last appearing in 
the 15th March issue. There have been nv- 
merous requests from the women for extension 
of time because the club activities keep them 
busy until after the season is over. For this 
reason the date has been extended to Sep- 
tember 1. Answers may be sent in at any 
time up to that day. The full list of ques- 
tions will be printed again during the Sum- 
mer, and back numbers may be procured at 
any time. This contest is not sponsored by 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. It 
is a project for the study of American art 
arranged by the editor of this department for 
all women’s club members. 

The prizes are: a $1,000 oil painting by 
Guy Wiggins, “Mid Winter”; “Breton Fisher 
Folk,” a lovely water color by Gordon Grant; 
“Glint of the Sea,” one of Chester Beach’s 
famous bronzes; “The Mirage,” an etching by 
George Elbert Burr; “Springtime in New Or- 
leans,” a print by “Pop” Hart. The answers 
are to be legibly written or typed. The first 
sheet is to have the name and address of the 
contestant or club, taken from the wrapper 
of Tue Art Dicest, clipped to it. The grand 
prize is to be awarded to the state whose total 
answers rank the highest, the painting to be 
placed either in state headquarters or in the 
club of the state art chairman. The other 
prizes will be awarded to large and small clubs 
and to individuals. It is not too late to com- 
mence now. 
























































“The Primacy of the Arts” 

The Western Arts Association will hold its 
1933 convention at Columbus, O., on May 
3, 4, 5 and 6. The keynote will be “The 
Primacy of the Arts.” 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 





PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Williams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Secretary : Wilford 8. Conrow 
164 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional 
: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 





National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Commitee on Technic and Education 
Chairman: Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Millbrook, N. Y. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 





PROPER FASTENING OF CANVASES IN 
FRAMES—A WORD OF CAUTION 


The following communication has been re- 
ceived by the American Artists Professional 
League from W. S. Budworth & Son, packers 
and movers of works of art: 


We feel it would be a very good idea for your 
League to broadcast a word of caution to mem- 
bers, and others who might read it, about the 
matter of fastening canvases in frames with the 
proper size brads instead of using large and sharp 
headed nails, especially in frames where the can- 
vases extend beyond the back of the frame. 

We have been noticing very closely lately pic- 
tures sent in for the different jury meetings, and 
it is surprising to find how many people use 
these large-headed nails, which, in our estima- 
tion, are responsible for the great majority of 
nicks, scratches and gouges which the front of 
the modern frame is usually subject to. Also, 
in a number of instances which have come to 
our attention, these nails, and even brads, not 
properly bent over, have stuck out so far on the 
back as to seriously injure pictures which might 
be resting against them. 

In the individual handling of pictures from 
the studios and on to the trucks’ we have more 
time to watch these things and use extra care, 
but after the pictures go into the jury room, and 
during the jury handling, when so many hundreds 
of pictures are handled in such a short time, 
particularly at the Academy where they have so 
many entries, it is absolutely impossible to look 
at and examine each picture in the stacking and 
restacking subsequent to handling. 

These artists who thoughtlessly are not careful 
about using the proper brads, do not damage 
their own property, and another artist, who is 
eareful in this matter, may receive serious dam- 
age to his frame or canvas due to the other 
party’s carelessness, because his picture might be 
stacked against the other artist’s work. 

This is one of several matters we have in mind 
that might work to the mutual advantage of all 
concerned by bringing it to the attention of your 
members. It is the most serious because of the 
fact that it is responsible for so much damage. 

It is also surprising how often we are given 
pictures at studios with canvases and glasses so 
loosely fastened that they actually fall out of 
the frames on the trucks, and in handling. 


REGIONAL CHAPTERS 


Illinois ; 

The National Regional Chapters Committee 
announces that Mrs. Albion L. Headburg, 5001 
Dorchester Ave., Chicago, has accepted the 
State Chairmanship of the Illinois Regional 
Chapters of the American Artists Professional 
League. She will work in full co-operation with 
the Chicago Regional Chapter, Mrs. Lucile 
Stevenson Dalrymple, Chairman, 4204 Lake 
Park Ave., Chicago. 

The National Executive Committee extends 
cordial best wishes to Mrs. Headburg that the 
new work she is undertaking may be fertile 
in results. 


Montana 


The following was received from Miss Dor- 
othy M. King, Montana State Chairman, 920 
Second Ave., N., Great Falls, Mont. 


I am so enthused over our initial meeting last 
night that I just must tell you of the wonderful 
response we had. I told you in a previous letter 
that I had the names of over sixty people who 
would be interested. Since that time I have 
added twenty to that list. 

I personally telephoned all those I could reach 
in that manner, and mailed post cards to the 
others. The two local papers have given us some 
very good publicity. The Hotel Rainbow, our 
largest hotel, allowed us to meet in one of their 
sample rooms free of charge. I am sure we shall 
be offered the use of their Palm Room for our 
future mee! lo 
.... ae present, and all of them were 

en eC. speakers were: Mrs. Vesta 
Robbins, State Art Chairman of the Federated 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. H. B. Mi & very 
prominent local art lover; Mrs. Jessie C. Lincoln, 





a local sculptor who is very well known through- 
out the state and who received the commission 
from Congress for the Chief Joseph tablet in 
Montana; and Mr. Duane Gagle, who is a local 
etcher. Fifteen people have definitely said they 
were going to join, and many more said they 
were sure they would but wanted to consider 
the matter before making the final decision. 

I am appointing temporary officers until such 
time as I feel that the group is well enough 
aeons and organized to hold a regular elec- 

on, 

I feel that there are unlimited opportunities 
for our organization, both here in Great Falls 
and throughout Montana; and with the interest 
that has been shown we can accomplish many 
worth while things. 


* * 
TECHNICAL STUDIES 

In the April, 1933, number of Technical 
Studies, pages 207 to 211 is an article by John 
Lyman on “Paper as a Ground for Oil Paint- 
ing.” A digest of it follows: 

A partial answer for an-immediately utilizable 
painting ground can be found in pure rag 
paper, such as fine water color paper, lined on 
needle point canvas with casein glue. The 
linen is stretched on a crossbar key stretcher. 
The paper should be slightly larger than the 
stretcher. ] 

Preparation of casein glue. Sift slowly 5 
parts, by weight, of casein, into 25 parts of 
water in a glass or grahite ware bowl, stirring 
constantly with a spatula of wood, glass or 
horn. After 15 minutes stir in 1 part of am- 
monia, drop by drop. When the glue is like 
thick syrup, without lumps, strain through 
muslin and use the same day, only. 

With a large brush apply the glue abundant- 
ly to the face and edges of the canvas. 

Put the paper on a clean, flat table, pass a 
damp sponge evenly over it, and apply a thin 
coat of the glue. Holding the paper glued 
side down, by the edges, let the sagging center 
first come in contact with the canvas; then 
drop the edges. Lay the stretcher on its face 
on a clean table, and with the brush softly 
spread the excess glue that has been squeezed 
through the canvas, passing a thin spatula be- 
tween the canvas and the stretcher. Now take 
an uncovered stretcher of the same size as the 
one you have just covered and support it 
horizontally, face upwards, on blocks of equal 
thickness placed under the ends and middle in 
order to allow the air to circulate underneath. 
Lay your covered stretcher, face downwards 
thereon in exact coincidence, place weights on 
the wood, and leave to dry thoroughly. 

Score the paper 1/16 of an inch within the 
edge of the stretcher, and tear off the pro- 
truding edge. Cut strips of thin strong paper 
1 ¥% inches wide, coat one side with the glue, 
and stick them along the edges of the paper, 
overlapping 3/16 of an inch, and press the 
strips down onto the canvas on the sides of 
the stretcher. 

Your ‘ground is now ready for use, unless 
you wish to make it less absorbent by giving 
it a light coat of casein diluted at discretion. 
The ground is, however, ill adapted to being 
removed from the stretcher and restretched or 
rolled. 


\Readers of Tue Arr Dicest afford a vast 
market for artists’ supplies. 
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BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Celermen” 


Artists’ Belgian Canvas 


Thirty different 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 
Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 
Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
Manufacturere and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Ine. 
129-1381 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 


LUCIEN-LEFBVRE-FOINET 


Superfine, Handground 
Permanent Oil Colors. 
MADE IN FRANCE 
{Sole agents for U. 8. A.] 


CANVAS PANELS 


Also a complete line of French & Belgian 
Canvas in 41” and 82” widths 
and Mural sizes. 


Write for Price Lists, Catalogue 
and Samples 


ART IMPORTING CO. 
404 Fourth Ave. New York 


SAVE ON YOUR SUPPLIES 


MATERIALS FOR OIL, 
WATERCOLOR, PASTEL. 
Wrie for catalogues. 


7 Ge ate be 


1YO SULLIVAN STREET-NEW YORK CITY 


USE 


Rembranik 


COCR. 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 


The Fairfax 


56 St. EAST OF PARK AVE. 


Outside Rooms, furnished by Sloane, 
with pantries:— 


SINGLE 


$4.50 day- - - - $110.00 month 


TWIN BED 
$5.00 day - - - - $120.00 month 


Our dining room has become a 
favored luncheon place with the art 
and decorating profession. 


Come in to lunch some day. 
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More Works Acquired for Nelson Art Gallery of Kansas City 


THE EAST 
4 Bodhisattva, Chinese Sculpture from Rock 
Temple, T’ang Period (618-907). 


From Durand-Ruel’s treasure house of Im- 
pressionist paintings, the William Rockhill Nel- 
son Gallery in Kansas City has acquired “The 
Quai Napoleon,” painted in 1883. by Camille 
Pissarro (1831-1903), probably the strongest 
of the Impressionist group. It is a fine exam- 
ple of Pissarro’s genius for color and his sense 
of composition and balance. 


rT; ¢ ° 9) 
Grosz “Slipping”: 

C. J. Bulliet, critic of the Chicago Daily 
News, saw the George Grosz exhibition at the 
Arts Club of Chicago and came to the con- 
clusion that the noted German satirist-humor- 
ist, after a year in America, is “slipping.” 


He wrote: “There. is not enough tonic in 
the ‘American scene’ to keep this powerful 
satirist toned up to the pitch that made him 
the gadfly to both Kaiser Wilhelm and Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg. 

“Not that Grosz hasn’t done a good job, 
recording the types and their psychological re- 
actions that haunt Manhattan’s speakeasies 
and burlesque shows, Coney Island and the 
great American soda fountain. ... 

“But Grosz made his reputation in Germany 
with grimmer, infinitely more important mat- 
ter. His German male types were Nietzsche’s 
blond beasts with iron heels. His female types 
were prostitutes of the satanic importance they 
appeared through the eyes of the Hebrew 
prophets. 

“Grosz’ Americans of the speakeasies and 
the burlesque shows are as inanely wicked as 


Born of Jewish parents at St. Thomas in 
the Danish Antilles, Pissarro came to Paris at 
the age of 25, and fell under the influence of 
Corot. However, the rising Impressionist 
movement soon claimed him and he joined 
with Monet and Manet in the first Salon de 
Refuses in 1863. Later» he carried Impres- 
sionism to the climax of the pointillist method 
of applying pure color in small spots or dots, 
a technique developed to the full by Seurat. 
Kansas City’s painting presages this change. 
While the hulls of the boats, the buildings 
in the background and the grass in the fore- 
ground reveal merely Pissarro’s broader use of 
color areas, already the sky and the water 
begin to show the pointillist technique with its 
greater vibrancy. 

Another of the Nelson Gallery’s recent acqui- 
sitions is a study for Millet’s great picture, 
“The Sheep Shearer.” Millet made several 
studies and drawings before he produced the 
final painting, now in a private collection in 
Boston. Unlike his “Tobit,” also in the Nelson 
Collection, which was mercifully attacked 
by such writers as Theophile Gautier as a cari- 
cature of a weligious subject, “The Sheep 
Shearer” was the-sensation of the Salon and 
was styled a great work of art that exalted the 
spirit. 

A third recent purchase is%a representative 
work by the inventor-painter,, Samuel F. B. 
Morse (1791-1872), purchased from the Vose 
Galleries. It is a bust of Chancellor James 
Kent, great legalist of the XIXth century, and 
was exhibited in the Metropolitan Museum’s 
great exhibition of Morse’s works last year. 
Like Robert Fulton, Morse was a fine painter 
as well as an inventor of international impor- 
tance but, as one remembers Fulton’s steam- 
boat, so one is inclined to give first rank to 
Morse’s telegraph and to forget that he occu- 
pies a high position in the history of American 
portraiture. Morse was not a great artist, 
but he was a sound, well trained painter with 
the ability to catch the character of his sit- 
ters. He gave them no artificial dignity or 
graces, but painted them as straightforwardly 
as might be expected from a mechanically 
minded man. His portrait of Chancellor Kent 
is a fine character study, revealing’ not only 
the brilliant’ mind of the man, but also his 
stubbornness and tenacity. 


they are stupid. They are not worth scourging 
with the cut-steel-tipped whip of Grosz. And 
Grosz doesn’t know how to handle them light- 
ly and deftly, like another Goya or another 
Rowlandson. His specialty is sin, not foibles. 
“The downward plunge of Grosz parallels to 
a degree the experience of the Russian sculptor, 
Alexander Archipenko, who has bécome an 
American citizen with studios in New York. 
Archipenko is as good a workman as. ever, but 
the well-springs of his genius are drying up. 
“Another three or four years in New York 
and Grosz will be of no more consequence 
than the average good newspaper cartoonist. 
“However, Grosz hasn’t yet slipped that far 
down the scale, as revealed at the Arts Club, 
nor anything like it. He still has his German 
genius intact when painting his female nudes, 
as expressive in New York as in Berlin, and 
in some of his character faces, particularly old 
men and old women. It is only when he be- 
comes consciously ‘American’ that he slips. 
“No one wants Hauptmann to write an 
American novel nor Pirandello to write an 
American play. Why not let Grosz continue 
to go his mighty pictorial ways as a German?” 


THE WEST 
“Venus.” Figure by Jules Dalou, Fr 
Sculptor of the Nineteenth Century. 


Herewith reproduced are two  purchasé 
which were fully described in the Ist April is 


nn a a 


of THe Arr Dicest—“Venus,” a figure by 


Jules Dalou, acquired from the Brummer Gak 


leries; and a Bodhisattva, an important exams 


ple of T’ang sculpture, from the Yamana 
Galleries. The two contrast the art of th 
East with that of the West. 


Old Masters Burn 


Part of the collection of art treasures gath 
ered by the late Sir William Van Horne, note 
Canadian railroad builder, was destroyed b 
fire in Montreal. 4 

The Van Horne collection has been regardé 
as one of the finest in North America and i 
its entirety has been valued at $1,250,00 
The works of many old Dutch masters wef 
included in the burned paintings. “The Ma 
Monk” by Lucas was understood to have beé 
destroyed. Other famous paintings damagé 
by smoke and water, despite the fact t 
heavy tarpaulins were thrown over many 
the works by the Salvage Corps, were “Mai 
With a Jug,” by Hals; four Rembrandts, “Pol 
trait of a Man,” “A Young’ Rabbi,” a “He: 
of An Old Man,” and “Oldish Man With? 


Black Cap;” “Mrs. McGlenowan and Daugif 


ter,” by Raeburn; a Rubens, entitled 
“Feast of Herod,” “Portrait of a Womai 
John Hoppner’s “Countess of Walgade,” 
Leonardo de Vinci, “Study in Gray,” “A Vi 
of Devon,” by John Constable, and a 
j trait of Madame Mercier.” 
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